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0 PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS. eal 
‘3 GENTLEMAN, well known in the literary world, acquainted 
the demands of periodics al literature in its various forms, and 
with ving access to good sources of information, is prepared to arrange 
ay some Provincial Paper of respectability, conducted on per- 
Siperal principles, for a weekly sup supply of (one, or two,) 
Letters to be addressed to , at Mr. Street's, 11, 
treet, Lincoln's Inn. 


To BOOKSE SLLERS and PUBLISHERS.— 
A 


Young Man of good connexions is desirous of gaining a 

ect knowledge of the above business, in which he has had 
experience, and of being received into a respectable house in 
Jondon, in which salary would not be an object so much as @ pro- 

dost of ultimate Partnership. Address H. W., care of Mr. Currie, 
}@ n, Oxford-street. 


0 BOOKSELLERS and AUTHORS.— 
AYLOTT & JONES offer their seggenr & =~ cou ksh 
POREIGN TRADE, and Authors, requi AGENTS 
mn for the PUBLICATION of BOOKS aol PERIODIC ALS. 
Jouse (No. 8, Paternoster-row,) is well situated for Acrxcy 
vee. and their best efforts will be available to insure the Sale 
Works confided to 2s care. Miscellaneous Orders promptly 
aad, we H tt & pen ‘Publishers, 8, Paternoster-row. 
tyt AREHOOLS, LIBRé a oa we READING SOCIETIES 











THE “THE SEQUENTIAL SYSTEM OF MUSICAL NOTATION, 
ME. ARTHUR WALLBRIDGE, Inventor of 
the above Soot m, will deliver the concluding TWO, of a 
Means LECTU RES on the subject,on Tvespay, Aveust5, 
Tavaspay, Avcust 7, at Blagrove’s Rooms, 71, Mortimer- 
street, Cavendish -square, commencing at half-past eight o'clock 
jatheevening. Each Lecture will be complete in itself. 
Single Tickets, to admit to any one of the Lectures, 2s. each, to 
rocured at the Rooms ; of the principal Music-sellers ; and of 
Mr. Wal Wallbridge, 7, Craven-street, t, Strand. 


yaDuc: ATION in the finest part of the South- 
Vj Western Coast.— A LITERARY GENTLEMAN, who 
wernt ES o} a number of PUPILS on the South-W estern 
has a ANC Some of his Pupils have highly distin- 
raked “A at the great public schools and colleges for 
intellect and poaicune in the classics, inculeated in the kindest 
-_ Fine bathing. Terms, 40 Guineas, including every charge. 
High references. Address, A. ‘B., Dunster’s Library, Lyme Regis. 


RE-OPENED ON THE 28TH ULT. 
TENSINGTON HALL.—The friends of Educa- 


tion are invited to inspect the arrangements of an Esta- 
blishment in which an earnest attempt is made to educate, as well 
as to instruct, to impart useful know ‘edge | and elegant accomplish- 
ments according to the most scientific systems, and to ppely a 
deficiency so long deplored—a COLLEGL CTE INSTITU TION for 
LADIES who wish to advance beyond the usual limits of school 
instruction, and at the same time to insure the advantages of moral 
and sar culture. There are likewise preparatory and junior 
ents for the acquisition of elementary knowledge upon an 

- ot well-tried plan, which excludes the dangerous excite- 
ment of competition, or the use of any inferior motive. A few 
reivate pupils are received as parlour boarders, with the privilege 
af the lectures, soir¢es, and conversational mectings 
which are provided for the improvement and recreation of the 


— Hall, North-end, near Kensington. 
UMPT’S LATIN GRAMMARW~ 


Ihave just receiv ae a printed cnenes, signed by the Rev. 
John Kenrick, which, I un ermane, 3 nas al appeared in the 
Athenewn of the 19th sf July. hat Mr. K. says in reference to 
the notice of my translation of vumpes Grammar, which some 
time ago appeared in the Examiner, is ectly correct ; for the 

e Examiner was not justified in calling Mr. Kenrick’s 

ion ecamate. Such a statement is neither supported by 
Zampt'sown Preface, nor by anything I have said in mine. So far. 
there can be no difference of opinion between Mr. K. and 

; but from the first lines of his circular, it might be su ioe 

that I had a hand in inserting the extract from the Examiner, as 
a advertisement in No, VILL. of the Classical Museum ; and it isa 
to guard against this supposition v which alone induces me to 
declare that I had no hand in drawin, the advertisemen* ; and 
Ihave nothing whatever to do with any al quod yoy agent that 
eer in the Classicul Museum ; and I ca: it pre- 

ta the publication of No. VUL oof the "Classical Menon I 
knew no more of the advertisements that were to goes in it than 
Mt. K. himself. Anybody at all acquainted with the management 
of eg  perlodiants must be aware that the insertion of adver- 
tisemen| a matter which is settled between the advertising 
party and + be publisher of the periodical. 

nly 26, 1845, L. SCHMITZ. 


THIRTY-THREE and ONE-THIRD Tr 
_ ORNT. DISCOUNT on CLASSICAL GERMAN MUSIC. 
to Amateurs and Collectors for Libraries !— Messrs. 
BSBEL & CU., No. 67, Frith-street, corner of Soho-square, Im- 
LF, Publishers st Foreign Music to Her Majesty, H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Kent (by appointment), have resolved (with the 
concurrence of many influential professional gentlemen, adverse 
to the exorbitant emoluments arising from the so generally 4 
music, and its consequent underselling) upon allo’ 
purchasers at their establishment the advantage o' “‘ DIsco NT 
of cent., or four peas in the shilling, on the whole of their 
and uprivalle publications, as well as on their la 
FOREIGN STOC K, indiscriminately. Amongst the 15,000 works 
ate comprised, not only the most popular quadrilles and waltzes 
du jour, by Bosisi. Jullien, Musard, Labitzky. Lanner, &c., up- 
rou 400 select German songs, 100 pianoforte quartets, trios, and 
duets, solos, and the indispensable works of every sae 
yt} music; Wty eae Th agg F § ‘se = 
rij compost ions, by na here, olique, 
fi Rosenhain Mendelssohn, Henslet, Kalliwoda, Sedintzek, 
Reissiger. foeke,  Mayseder Giaven, Jules Bcnathon, and Lindsay 
Sloper, Fidelio, the Crown Diamonds, &c.—Cata- 
oun ancy fe on approval.—Country orders, with re- 
will have immediate ae on.—J uly 28, 1845,—No. 67, 
, corner of Soho-squai 


HOWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS and 
Partie aisston Mrrcuayts, BOSTON UNITED STATES.— 
Pecranty Attention given tothe SALE of OLD and NEW BOOKS. 























tii sree, Covent-garden. pide af Joby Miller's, Hen- 








To BOOKBUYERS and the TRADE. —T. 
STEPHENS’S LIST of BOOKS (published Monthly), can 

be had, upon application, Gratis and Post Free. In it will be be 

found a well sel and fresh supply of Beoks every month u ~ 

Divinity, Classics, and other parts of Literature, Foreign and 

lish. Apply to T. Stephens, 14, London-road, Sout iwark. 


EXcaust IC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
4 executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 

Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, West 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 
the country, and may be e put up by country workmen. 


IRCULAR NOTES.-Union Bank or Lonpon. 
The Directors give Notice that they issue CIRCULAR 
NOTES (of the value of 104 and upwards), free of expense, and 
LETTERS of CREDIT, payable at all eal ery ay! cities and 
-_ ns of Europe and elsewhere, to be obtained at the Head Office, 
Princes-street, Mansion House ; the Regent-street Branch, 

y B- ll-place ; ‘and at the Charing- -CPO88 Branch, 4, Pall Mall East, 

. W. SCRIMGEOUR, Manager. 








an PLAY. 


Dee WORLD'S s ‘SLIPPERY TURNS; 
or, MIND How YOU WED: a Play in Three Acts. 
y JOHN Raf 4 SED, fs 
Otley, Conduit-street. 








NEW POEM. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. 


AETANO: A DRAMATIC POEM, 
in my in, and ores FORMS. 
ILBERT MA X FIELD 
Saund ab Otley y, Conduit-street. 

NEW JOURNAL OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
This day is published, pre. 4s. illustrated with LE my and Wood- 
cu . (to be continued porter rly), of 
HE QUARTERLY RNAL of the 

GROLOGICAL SOCIETY. Edited by the Vice-Secretary of 











TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 
A. GODDARD, Foreien and GENERAL 
@? . Acenxt, 36, Old Jewry, respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes to .— and ep through 
the Custom House, Works of Art, Wines, Bagenae ; and also 
to forward Effects to all parts of the World—All C 


setae oy, Leman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
0, 23, octavo, 6: 
AULTAIN'S “NEW NAVY LIST, 


| don: Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court ; 
Parker, ¥ ome & Parker, Military Library, Whitehall. 








with which J. A. G. may entrusted, will be pb with the 
utmost attention and genet epee and on terms that will insure 
him future favours.— G.’s Foreign Correspon- 
dente, and every emien | an 1% obtained at is Offices, 36, 
ro) ewry. 


MESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 


Nobility and Gentry that one of their firm constantly visits 
Paris for the purpose of onecting elegancies of every description 
suitable for presents, of which they now have a most splendid 
variety. Their stock of plain and fancy stationery, dressing-cases, 
desks, &c., is the very best that can be manufactured, Theirstamps 
for marking linen are used by Her Majesty and a large number of 
the nobility. Dies, for stamping paper, also, are engraved in the 
best style, with aon, coronet, or initials ; specimens of either 
of which may from an almost endless variety at their 
establishment, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 122, Bishopsgate- 
street Within. Plates for visiti engraved for 2s, 6d. and 100 
cards printed for 2s, 6¢. Messrs. Barry & Son are also sole agents for 
Mr. RK. B, Ede’s Perfumery. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL.—The 


} farther sum to be raised for the completion of the Hospital 
is now 1,638 








* Denotes additions to pee Donations. 





The Co: 


alrea 
ration tt the 9 | te Worshipful Com- 
City 0! 00 cers 


ondon pany of Mer: 
mount ,! Gouteibutions recently received. 
*The Directors of t Samuel Long, Esq. .... 
London and x4 Sir John Williams .... 
1 Railway Com- George Geddes $ 
0 (annual) 
*Mr, John Grosch 


0 
Amount of Contributions already advertised 
Total recent Contributions. . : . , 
Donations and wahonripiete will be received by the following 
Bankers :—Coutts & Co. Strand; London and Westminster 
Bank, pone Be Branch’; Scott & Co. 1, Cavendish- square ; 
Smith, Payne & Smith. mbard-street. ‘At the Hospital, the 
House Physician, the eee and Clerk to the Committee, have 
ee ~ Ky receipts, signed by the Treasurer, ready for delivery to 
enefacto! 


a 
2,362 1: 


Benefactors and Subscribers who do not make their payments to 
the Bankers, are requested % tak a printed receipts signed by the 
Treasurer. NG, Clerk to the Committee. 





Sale dbp Auction. 
PICTURES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS, COINS AND 
MISCELLANIES. 


Messrs. J. C. & 8. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on THURSDAY, 
August 7, and following day, at 12 o'clock, 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF 
OBJECTS of ART and SCIENCE; comprising a small 
Cabinet of Pictures, some by esteemed Masters; Apparatus for 
Pissolving Vier with Astronomical Slides; Plate Electrical 
Machine, by Dollond; a Telescope ; Chemic; 
best t description ; Gas-holders. Furnaces, &c.; a pair of 18-inch 
Globes ; eight-da; Dial, by Arnold; Chamber Organ, plays 20 
yuna Cabinet of Roman and other Coins ; Medals and Tokens ; 
ios ; Antiquities ; 20 Karosses of various Skins from Central 
Africa; several Groups of Shellwork; Shells, Minerals, Dried 
Plants, and other Item 
On view the day prior rand mornings of sale, and | Catalogues had. 


E D FEATHERS 
Irish grey goose, per lb. Pooey Weber Uhite goose, per Ib... - Od. 
Best . «1. Od, | Best 6d. 


Apparatus of the 








onto of every description di 
ree 
Ft and 
court-road, opposite the Chapel’ 
Immediately, 2 vols. 8vo. Maps and numerous Plates, 
JOURNALS OF EXPEDITIONS OF DISCOVERY INTO 


YENTRAL AUSTRALIA, 
and Overland from Adelaide to King George's Sound, in the 
Years 1840-1; sent by the Colonists of South Australia, with the 
sanction and support of the Governm 
By EDWARD FOUN EYRE, 
Resid lent Magistrate, Murray River. 
The Founder's Medal of the Royal L phical Society was 
awarded to Mr. Eyre for the discove: Lake Torrens, and 
explorations of far greater extent in ustralje than any other 
traveller, a large portion never having “been previously trave 
be styled man. - % ; Oliver& Boyd, E a: 
W. Boone, ew Bond-siree yer oy dinburgh ; 
J Gamming D Dublin, 


hts, sizes, 


containing wei wei @ 808, 


Dott on app: lcation to 
ing Manufacturers, 196, Totten! 








G. H. RODWELL’S LAST NEW BALLAD, 


H! WOULD OUR EYES HAD NEVER 
MET!’ will (with the Music) be embodied in the Seventh 
—— of ihe MEMOIRS OF AN UMBRELLA; without extra 
chs 
E. Mackenzie, 111, een oS to ne had of all Booksellers, 


THE ROUTE BOOK of “DEVON: a Guide 
for the Stranger and Tourist to the Towns, Watering Places, 
and he Heads, and Localities of this County. With a Route Map 
of th — ee and te of Exeter, Plymouth, Devonport, an 
Stixcter: published by Henry Bisley, Directory Office, South 
oxeter : publis vy tien Ashe; rector: ce, Houth- 
street ; and sold by all Booksellers ws d z 


Just published, price Fifteen Shillings, 
OBSERVATIONS ON 


MAGNETISM AND METEOROLOGY, 
DE AT MAKERSTOUN IN SCOTLAND, 
In the OBSERVATORY of General Sir T. M. BRISBANE, Bart. 
in 1841 and 1842. 
Under the direction of 
E. RUSSELL, Esq. in 1841, and of JOHN A. BROUN, me in 1842, 
he whole Edited by JOHN A BROUN, Esq 
eee: R. Son, 82, Princes-street.© " London: 
OND. 











In a few days will be published 
THE SsPontsx srs LIBRARY. 
By JOHN MIL 
Author of ‘The Old English — = &e. &e. 
Contents: Book 1, The Hunter—II. On Hunting and Hounds— 
ILL. Shooting—IV. Sporting Dogs, Game, &c.—V. Fishing—VI. 


Appendix. 
sae ‘Tait piicken ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; and 








Now ready, 
ANOTHER ADDITIONAL VOLUME 0 
EDWARD BULWER LYTTON'S 


wo 
Convammime. ZAN ONI, 
Penutitelly 3 illustrated by Cattermole. 
1 vol. bound and lettered, price Six Shillings. 


Also, NIGHT and MORNING, just published, 
same size and price, and the Twelve previous Volum er or 
coparasely, ,—the volumes which were out of print hav: been 


reprin P 
ders & Otley, Publish Conduit-street. 


MYTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
A _New Edition (the Third), in 7 vols. demy 8yo, to range with 
other Aiistoroal Works, price 4 de. 

The Stereotyped Edition, 9 vols. post 8vo. 2/. 14s. 
—Also, Vols. VI. to IX. of the First Edition, to complete Sets, 
dem Byo. 128, each. 
he Standard History of Scotland. 1) Review. 
William Tait, Edinb: o & Co., and Simpkin, Mar 
shall & Co. London ; and John Ct Dublin. 


In small 8vo. with Tay A Geclogicnl Map and 10 Plates, 


UIDE to the GEOLOGY o SCOTLAND ; 
containing an Account of bay Character, Distribution, 
more interesting Ap poeeraness of its Rocks Minerals. 
Auth t C techi By SAMS NICOL, dhe Goch 
or of a * = o ‘Ss on 
. . of Pi ested toned? ” &e. 
“A work which should “embody t oe eneral results of all the 
investigations that have been u and give a uniform os ne 
consistent view of Scottish Geology, was very much required. 7a is 
want Mr. Nicol, in the above pub — has oft Ce 7 


“ A clear and well-arranged digest of the Geology of of octland.” 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
gus niiched. by Li bd & >. London ; 
‘n 0, Dublin; an “and F & Co. Edinburgh 
HE "SPELLING. BC BOOK c SUPERSEDED ; 3 
or, a New and Eas: eaching the , Mean- 
ing, eg ‘s C4 the Ditealt ‘ords in 


the Language ; containing a choice 
collection of Prov wi" Seventh edit ion, tT price ls, 4d, 


he same Author. 
(Professor SULLIVAN of the Irish Education Board,) 
A Fourth Edition of phy Generalized, 
peies 3 anda re Edition of an I Mon oad di rm to G — 
and History, with Seyenteen paeful Maps ustratio peice 
One Shilling. 


GIR 
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LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE. . 0. 84. AUGUST. Price * OCEAN-WORK, A NEW JUVENILE BOOK, 

: UOUST. Price 62 HE ART-UNION MONTHLY JOURNAL | inanacees swore einen oo 
piegees: Pam of the FINE ARTS and the ARTS DECORATIVE and roan and gilt, prices 4 "7 bat EW 
I. On Punishment—II. Péshkin, the Russian Poet. [Copeinded) ORNAMENTAL. CEAN-WORK, ANCIEN 


—III. Marston ; or, the Memoirs ofa Statesman, Part iL.— Contents. T and MODERy. 
IV. A Letter from feet am By a Railway Witness—V. Prie: 1. The Cartoon Exhibition at Westminster HalL or, Evenings on Sea and Land. Ns 
Women, and Families—VI. My College Friends, No. II. 2. The Pavilion in the Gardens of Buckingham Palace a By J. HALL WRIGHT, 
Leicester—VII. Zumalacarregui—VI111. North’s Specimens of the | 3. Ornamental Designs of the Ancient Masters, with Tilustrations; : For precept must be upon precept, precept u rece y 
British Critics. No. VII. Mac-Flecnoe and the Dunciad. and an Engraving supplied by the Publishers. upon line, line upon line ; here a little, there a little: 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh; and | 4. The Government School of Design. London : printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and soldi 
, Paternoster-row, London. . pnator ents ye are Articles, with sp Engraving one aot feat Te ble Sey may also be had, by the ¢ Same Auth 
ribution of Prizes at the Government School o esign. reakfast Table nce. 
TRASER'S MAGAZINE for Avavst, |, Somerset touse ao re 
Price 2s, 6d., 7. Entertainment given toc. H. Wilson. Es gh BSA. bias 
r¢ 8. e Infant Hercules of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 1 ae ane ead, 
b ee between the \Bhowers. = ’ * Letter to Oliver Yorke, °. Picture Sales ian Month. pe ad i ia CHEAP Th dy ral + ne a WORKS, 
2 } Obituary — Correspondence — Art in Continental States — Art- d 
. A Brace of we rie Lt Palite Of Henge) Han of Payee en Union of London—Art in _ Provinces—Reviews— Varieties V ALERIU A R¢ JM AN STORY. 
I. Gassion, the Honest Man connected with Art, &. Price , m, Crown. 
Some Notices of Led Robertson’ 3 * Leaves from a Journal.’ By Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. eer: Lately published, 
- soft — ——— r lis 
Monsieur hecoe and his badgers ASketch ofthe ‘Bourgeoise’ | A NEW AND SHRATES BDiTICH or, MAXWELL'S Tom Cringle’s Log. Price 3s. 6d. 
mest sane —y * Ne Ina large volume, 8vo. embellished with 27 humorous Engravings, The Life of Mansie Wauch. Price 2s. 6d. 
Rhymes of the Scottish Highlands. VII. The Spirit Tryst. now reduced to the low price of 9s. elegantly bound in cloth, The Subaltern. Price 2s. 6d. 
The Curate’s V olame of Poems. Chap. VIII. THE FORT UNES of HECTOR O’HAL- Licht 1 Shad f Se " 
The Scilly Islan HUMOURS of his MAN MARK sights and Shadows of Scottish Life. Price 25.4, 
"i L LORAN, and the D! , 
The Duke of Mariboroug No.1 ANTHONY O'TOOLE. By W. H. MAXWELL, Author of the The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. Price 9, 6, 
3 gl bere, “se oe tnanen than Hector O’Hall h t at On Ist of September, 
ba er story than Hector alloran has not appeared for ‘ “se dans 
= ory Poley. Stanhope. years. “Parts of of tbe work may, compe 1 ith any r the mast The Foresters. Price 2s. 6d. 
striking descriptions in ‘Oliver Twist. ector O'Halloran is de- —_— 
_ W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London. cidedly Mr. axwell’s masterpiece, and cannot fail to become a The above may be had strongly bound in cloth at sixpenc, n o>) 


. eneral favourite. ~ zantly gilt at one shilling, per volume extra. 
] Oo Oo D's nowchort, A a ae! * nuendon: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and sold by on Willies 5 tlackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ana London. Seld ty Theatrical Re 
7 nS i) ¥ or / ST, No. 20, ot ooksellers. rea 
Jace 6 2s. < contains: 5 les - = Colonies, Kecond Beries 3 pan ie —— 
Phe Bushranger 0! an ieman's anc y the Editor—2. re 7 - » . 
Stake—3. Chronicles of the Fleet—d, The Bar of England—5. Wan- EDITED BY Bamund - 
net — 
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derings in Bohemia—6, Procrastination—7. Nature versus Philoso- 


=e The Criminality of Poverty—9. Stromkarl, a Norwegian By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. Oracle,” a Ta 
Legend—10. The Curate Chambard, or the Secret of the Confes- 
sional—11. ~ioiaaaiag of Books—12. Virgil for Schoolboys. By an 


Seen oe COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 








Just published, price Two Shillings, Contents of the August Number: “i - 4 

OLMAN’S MAGAZINE for Avoust. Te its | 

Art. 1. A Ret tive P a REVELATIONS OF LONDON, By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. Illustrated by Putz, present is on 
etrospective Prospe > r ah Al , + ) > > 

& The Countess Clemense. Chapters XII. to XV. THE PRIVATEERS-MAN. By CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. be equally gi 

- Importance of —_ Bulls as Tlistorieal Records. BEAUCHAMP; or, THE ERROR, By G, P. R. JAMES, Esq. ment in the | 

5. The Battle of Aughrim. DEATH OF THE RUFFIANS. By LEIGH HUNT. present nu 

[iC THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS. By MRS. TROLLOPE. on 

8. Biographical Dictionaries. MEMOIR OF THE LATE REY. R. H. BARHAM. By JOHN IUGHES, Esq. tine is super 

9. A Peep at all Things, and a Few Others. By Bo-Peep. If the future 

Analysis of Wit, from Esop to Punch. With Contributions by Dudley Costello, W. IL Maxwell, Author of ‘ Peter Priggins,’ Author of ‘ Recreations in Natun! zine is now | 

London: C. Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. History,’ W. Francis Ainsworth, Edward Kenealy, John Oxenford, Thomas Roscoe, J. L. Forrest, &c. &c. In all, Twenty. sessed.” —Du 

and all Book ag Stevenson, Edinburgh ; Booker, Liverpool; | one Papers, together with Notices of the Opera, the Theatres, and the most important Publications of the Month. dullness.”— 





pao OOrD ws . meres *,* Mr. AinswortH begs it to be understood that he now writes exclusively for the NEW MonTu cy, and is connected 
TNHE DU BLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZIN E | with no other Magazine whatever. 
r AUGUST, price 2s. 6d. contains :— ‘ 
Rinuccini in Treland—Stray Leafiets from the German Oak ; Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Seventh Drift—O’Gorman’s Practice of Angling—Recollections of 
the Gifted — Wills’s Poetical Works— Miscellanea Mystica. I. ; 


Biveher lous 1 Bava, IAL lige fie Deu woke Tat | NEW VOLUME AND NEW PART OF ROSE’S BIOGRAPHICAL pictionany. | THE ( 








— 0 ( e Ne xX) _ hitle » P . . , ww * 
Btokes, with aa Btehing-Poetical cokea of ‘he late Nir James Now ready, in 8vo. price 18s. the Eighth Volume and Part XXXIL price 4s. 6d. of 
Gray, No. —Mone: tters, or Stories of Gold, No. L.— 
Treasure Box — Khidder—Songs from Beranger — Lreland ; * The } T ; T 
Quarterly Review: A NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
Dublin: William Curry. Jun. & Co.; W. 8. Orr & Co. London ; ’ L. The F 
oh — aon By Hi: ha L N PROJECTED AND PARTLY ARRANGED BY THE LATE IL Wealt 
e onoghue. arry Lorrequer. 0. IL. The I 
VIII. Continued Monthly, with Illustrations by Phiz. Price le REV. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. Principal of King’s College, London. W Latit 
ry ne , . Latii 
Al t. a. a mi HE MAGAZINE B. FELLOWES; F. & J. RIVINGTON ; E. HODGSON; G. LAWFORD; J. M. RICHARDSON ; J. BOHN; J. BAIN VI. Lady 
and Children—Passages in the History of Knockarow—Servia— | Je DOWDING; G. & A. GREENLAND; F. C. WESTLEY; JAMES BOHN; CAPES & Co.; G. W. NICKISWY. VIL. Earl 


Life of Jean Paul F. Richter—The Works of Fouqué: Thiodolf, | J. & J. J. DEIGHTON, Cambridge; and J. H. PARKER, Oxford. 
the ange Poetr. Fro —y py re Mists Ds 3 Valle at ae the 

euse ‘hompson’s Note-Book of a Naturalist Jays an ights e 
in the East; the Ford Family in Ireland ; Thom’s Tiny ; Dr. MURRAY’S HOME ‘AND COLONIAL LIARARY. 
Stark on Small-Pox, &c. &e.—Politics of the Month: University 
ae in Ireland and Scotland; Peel's Lrish Conciliation Measures ; This day is published, Nos, 22 and 23, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
the Ri hopes al Members 


Th 
Tait, Sa ees Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. re! r FANN’ 
Fatah Simkin, Mentalitco tons —_| A NATURALISTS VOYAGE ROUND THE ; 














for AUGUST contains, among others, the following articles : 
—Hunter’s New Illustrations of Shakespeare—Lad, of, Mary Sidney WORLD. 
— nee hedonism the —— of George, Da woe yma At 
am, Liustrated by unpublished portraits o: he Duke, the Assassi » Ty \g 
ee — — Srainteeeh ond ete Law of Church, Hates By CHARLES DARW IN, Esq. 
riters in the Edinburgh an uarterly Reviews—Errors o . sat - sas " 
French, Critics of Euglish. Literature —Iteruosrecti’ . iss re Second Edition, with Additions, Parts L and IL 
ol :) Ss > pS — 
tions Literary and Antiquarian ntelligence” Historic al Chi ORIGINAL WORKS lately published in the ‘ Home and Colonial Library.’ 
nicle; and O eee con) “oye emoirs of Admiral Sir Philip + ° ~ + r + ’ =| 
Durham, . W. W. Follett ,&e. &e. Price 2s, Gd. THE iN ’ Ss. uu ) é nd THE ARABS. 
choi & Son, 25, Patina ay FRE C il Ren ALGIER AB-EL KAI ER = ; 
a eee ven HAY’S MOROCCO and THE MOORS. TI 
HE RAILWAY REGISTER and RECORD . 7 TIPa NEW oC . cy 
o 4 SENGINEERING, Jind PUBLIC ENTERPRISE. "Price MRS. MEREDITH'S NEW SOUTH WALES. 
. o. LX. for sT ai I r 
9 ma —Mailways in jHollaiady with a map~ Railways yo FATHER RIPA and the EMPEROR of CHINA. 
slan Sardinia, with a ma ilwa, Canada, with , TIT : rT: 
~The projected Railway from London. WS Manchester’ with Seat THE AMBER WITCH: a Trial for Witcheraft. “y, 
te ey babar ye , = en, with . oton, J M ' 1 . ear 
mbury, an eltenham, with a ma rticle: F; 7 i. possesse 
Legislation, and its results—The French orthern Line—C connie Can SEUEnSy, Albemarle-street, “Tn th 
sion of the Gauges—Employment of the Army on Public W orks— we witnes: 


Extinction of the Railway Department of the Board of Trade— v N Nditi i “ . 108. i 
Committee of the South Eastern Railway—Meetings of Com panies Now ready, a New Edition, in One Volume, post 8vo. 10s Sir Jeffre, 


—Law Proceedings—New Projects of the Month—The Markets— ’ ; tacters of 
besides a variety of miscellaneous intelligence connected with the R I | RRA s N BOO TO TH L Gazette. 
Establishment -_. af rojection of Railwars at Home and Abr road. M » M Y HA D K E P UB IC 





“Ther 

ae ned by J eale, 59, High Holborn: and sold by all GALLERIES OF RT =. wit 

A of its auth 

TPSHE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for Ant 

i: AUGUST 1 rie by JACOB BEL In and near LONDON, of Stoneh 
or — © pe 0 i 

o Phontasamiien doe “is let Committe o Wirn Crirican, Hisroricat, AnD BrogRapHicaL Notices. wee 

Trickery English SFreiptiens (Mr, Muntz’s Act)—Lecture on the ° spirit of t! 
py ical nae ae Ou Ben ta wen By MRS. JAMESON. : * We 

0} orseradis Palm Sugar— aMov, singlass— The 

ircular Polarization of several Trebinthinate Substa: Some & cd instru: fidently ¢ 

Mineral and Vegetable Productions of New | pot pew wa a — - » annette the means by which the Gallery, as it now exists, might be made — pent anne ‘authority fa the on 
Adulterations in Disulphate of Quinine—Oil of Mustard—A new e, I venture to suggest that a more complete catalogue than that which is at present sold in the rooms by ow, 
Method of preparing Medicated Tinctures—Cannabis Sativa—Senna especially wanted. * * * I conceive that a much fuller view of the fucts relating to the history of each artist and the e 

—An Act toamend certain Duties of Customs, &. Price 1s. itself, and its subject, would be desirable.”—Eastlake’s Letter to Sir Robert Peel. See al 


Published by John Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester, uare ; 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin & Co Dubus Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WHITEFRIARS’ AND ‘WHITEHALL. 
Price Half-a-Crown, with Llustrations, 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


The AUGUST NUMBER contains the commencement of 


CESAR BORGIA: 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘WHITEFRIARS’ and ‘ WHITEHALL.’ 
Chapters L, IL, IL Illustrated by “ Paz.” 


EHRENSTEIN: 


A ROMANCE, 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Chapters IV., V., VI. Illustrated by ‘‘ Piz.” 


[IL The Dahra Massacre, by the Author of ‘ Richelieu in Love,’ the Prohibited Comedy—IV. Strange Incidents in 
Real Life, by George Raymond—V. Thomas Chatterton—VI. Notes and Anecdotes; Venice, by Charles Hervey—VII. 
Theatrical Recollections, by Drinkwater Meadows—VIII. The Song of the Demons, by Thomas Roscoe—IX. The Man who 
makes Bargains, by Russell Graham—X. Say Contente, by Charles Hervey—XI. Legend of Soberhome, by W. H. G. King- 
ston, author of ‘The Circassian Chief,’ &c.—XII. The Return from the Battle, by Mrs. Ponsonby—XIV. August, by 
Edmund Ollier—XV. Nanna, by Herbert Smythe—XVI. The Order of Truth, by Frances Brown—X VU. Thom, the Weaver 
Poet—XVIII. The Ring, by the Author of ‘ Festus-—XLX. Harold, from the German of Uhland—XX. “ Working the 
Oracle,” 2 Tale of London in Modern Time. 













Opinions of the July Number. 


“This is certainly the best number of the Magazine which has yet been published.”—Sun. ‘It is more varied and 
attractive this month than it has been for a long time. There is an appearance of vitality in the Magazine which augurs 
well for its future prosperity.”—Observer. ‘* This Magazine improves under its new management. —Britannia. “ The 

nt is one of the ablest numbers yet issued, and the arrangements warrant the expectation that future numbers will 
be equally good.” —Glasgow Examiner. ‘* The Magazine appears under better management. — There is a positive improve- 
went in the general selection of articles."—Newcastle Advertiser. ‘* We are unaware who is piloting the Magazine, but the 
present number is certainly a good one.”—Notlingham Review, ‘‘ We are bound to express our opinion that it has lost 
nothing of its interest; on the contrary, it is improved."—Somerset County Gazette. ‘The Magazine is very materially 
improved; the articles being of better quality and selected with superior judgment."—Gloucester Journal. * T he Maga- 
tine is superior to many of the preceding numbers, and, from the writers now engaged on it, seems likely to continue so. 
Ifthe future numbers are as good as the present, the readers will no doubt increase.”—Lir erpool Chronicle. ** This Maga- 
zine is now occupied by a number of brilliant authors, who have imparted a greater variety to it than it ever before pos- 
sessed.”—Dubdlin World. ‘* There is certainly thrown a dash of spirit into the Magazine ; and it is relieved of its wonted 
dullness."—Derby and Chesterfield Chronicle. 





1. 11. 
This day, price Half-a-Crown, Just published, with Illustrations by “ Phiz,” 


rT THE CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
” a THE MEMOIRS OF ELLISTON, 


SOMEDIAN. 
No. IL contains:— ee . 


I. The Endowment of the Catholic Clergy. By Gzorcs Raymonp, Esq. 
IL Wealth and Want. “ Zeal for the subject, a taste for theatres, a love for the 
Il. The Progress of Organic Chemistry. cordial associations connected with them, and a style that 
IV. The late Mr. Adolphus and his Literary Works. varies very pleasantly with the quaint vicissitudes of the 
V. Latitudinarianism. hero and Mr. Raymond’s characteristics, whose lively and 
VI Lady Hester Stanhope. amusing work we again recommend to our readers.” —Exa- 
VIL. Earl Grey. miner. ‘* We are glad of a work of the kind to enliven the 
season.”— Literary Gazette. ‘* A most amusing work it most 
i. certainly is."—John Bull. “The value of the work is en- 
THE RICH AND THE POOR. hanced by a masterly sketch of Elliston from the pen of Mr. 

This day is published, price Is., No. IX. of Serjeant Talfourd.”—Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


FANNY, THE LITTLE MILLINER; 
Or, THE RICH AND THE POOR. 


By Cuar.es Rowcrort, Esq. 
Author of the ‘ Tales of the Colonies,’ &c. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


lv. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 


THE DESBOROUGH FAMILY. 


By Mrs. Ponsonsy. 
Author of ‘ The Border Wardens.’ 


London: Jonn Mortimer, Adelaide-street. 








NOW READY AT ALL THE CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF ‘WHITEHALL, 


An Historical Romance, 
By the AUTHOR of ‘WHITEFRIARS,’ 


“Years have passed without seeing so clever, so interesting, so magnificent a fiction founded upon facts. The author 

of great ability, and must take precedence of all living historical romancists.”—Dispatch. 

“In this class of composition, nothing so distinguished by graphic force or power as the romance of ‘ Whitehall’ have 
We witnessed since the days of Scott. Cromwell, Fairfax, Ireton, Pym, Milton, Prynne, Lord Herbert, Lilly the astrologer, 
Sir Jeffrey Hudson the dwarf, John Bunyan, George Fox the Quaker, Hopkins the witch-finder—the respective cha- 
Fo of these men are preserved with wonderful distinctness and the most striking damatic effect.”"—Naval and Military 

le. 


. “There can scarcely be named a single distinguished or notorious character, that figured in these extraordinary 
times, with whom we do not meet bodily, as it were, in the course of these pages. The novel decidedly raises our estimate 
of its author’s powers, and fully satisfies us that he may take a high place in our literature of fiction.”—Court Journal. 

“ All have their individual qualities and peculiarities well supported to the last; and not the least meritorious is that 
of Stonehenge, whose lovely young wife De la Pole carries away, and throws the odium upon Ingulph. The husband's 


Tevenge is terrible. The author deserves to take his stand with the best historical novel-writers of the day.”—Atlas. 
.““Of all who have followed in the wake of Scott without imitation, the author has best caught and exemplified the 
= of the age.”— Weekly Chronicle. 
‘We consider this author inferior to none of our writers of fiction, not even excepting Scott, and look forward con- 
fidently to the appearance of a few more works of this class, which will justify his assumption of one of the highest seats 
‘he temple of our literature.” —Sentinel. 
We will frankly say of him, that he has more fire than any in the same line of entertainment.”—Ewxaminer. 
also Morning Chronicle, Observer, Britannia, English Gentleman, &c. &c. 


London: Joun Mortimer, Adelaide-street. 





PAYNE'S STUDIES IN ENGLISH PORTRY,. 
Just published, price 6s, bound in embossed roan, 
QTUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY: a Text- 


Book for the higher Classes in Schools, with Biographical 
SEP 


Sketches and Sete, Explanatory and Critical. 
PAYNE, of the Mansion Grammar School, Leather! 
“The plan and the execution are equally good.”— Watchman. 
“ We think it well adapted to its end.”—British Quarterly. 


London : Relfe & Fletcher, 17, Cornhill. 


By JO} 
head. 





MARKHAM'S HISTORIES FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
Revised and Cheaper Edition, Woodcuts, 12mo. 7s, 6d. 
\ RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 
4 LAND. 
so, uniform with the same. 


Al 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 2s. 

\ EMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of 
4 GEORGE, LORD LYTTELTON, from 1734 to 1773; taken 
from the MSS. preserved at Hagley, and containin Original Letters 
of Pope, Bolingbroke, Chesterfield, Sir K. Walpole, Pitt, Warbur- 
ton, Fielding, Doddridge, &. &c. 

Edited by ROBERT PHILLIMORE, Esq. 

James Ridgway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 





Just published, demy 8vo. price 2s, 6d. cloth, 
([HE BOOK COLLECTOR'S HAND-BOOK ; 
A MODERN LIBRARY COMPANION, 

“ This is a very useful work for the class of persons to whom it is 
addressed, being a kind of Catalogue Raisonné of the most esta- 
blished works in each class......We cannot give a better proof of 
our opinion, than that we have taken it into our own collection.”— 
Bell's Messenger. 

E. Churton, 26, Holles-street. 





UNIQUE PERIUDICAL, indispensable to the BOOK COLLEC- 
TOR, the Student, and all the educated Classes of Society. 
y T's , 
YHURTON’S LITERARY REGISTER, 
Monthly, price 4d. ; or stamped, price 5d. 

This work, the only one of the kind ever published in this 
country, contains an Analysis of every work that appears during 
the month, so as to form, at the end of the year, a complete History 
of English Literature for that paces. 

Office, 26, Holles-street. Sold by W. Strange, Paternoster-row ; 
and F. C. Westley, 163, Strand. 


ry ee shee + 
NATURALISTS LIBRARY, 
4 Pror.e’s Epirioy, 

Part I1L.—Britisn Birps (completing the Ist Volume), price 
Is, 4d., on the Ist of August, containing 11 coloured plates, and 90 
pages of descriptive matter. To be continued on the ist and 15th 
ofeach month. The* British Birds’ will form 12 parts, containin, 
133 coloured plates, numerous woodcuts, and nearly 1,400 pages o! 
item. for 16s, 

Ss. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, London ; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh; 
Curry & Co. Dublin. 


T OURISTS.—A distinct department of the 
CRITIC, a Weekly Journal of British and Foreign Litera- 
ture (published every Saturday, price 4d. ; or 5d. stamped,) is de- 
voted to the collection and diffusion of information useful to 
Tourists at home and abroad. Communications requested. A copy, 
as specimen, sent to any person inclosing three postage stamps. 
Cxitic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
ETON ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GRAY. 
Just published, in 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 10s, 6d, 
or with India paper impressions, 15s. 
G RAY’S POETICAL WORKS, 
x English and Latin, Illustrated ; and Edited, with Intro- 
ductory Stanzas, by the Rev. JOHN MOULTRIE, M.A. 
Eton: E. P, Williams, Printer and Publisher ; and at 5, Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars, London. 

















Nearly ready, oblong foolscap, price 12s. 6d. per 100, 

FOSTERS PAROCHIAL-SCHOOL COPY. 

BOOKS: a simple, economical, and practical System of 
WRITING; designed for the Instruction of Children or Adults in 
large numbers. Complete in 24 Parts. By B. F. FOSTER, Author 
of * Elemeutary Copy-Books,’ * Double Entry Elucidated,’ &. &¢.— 
Specimens may be seen at the Publishers. 
London : Souter & Law, 131, Fleet-street. 


HISTORICAL LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
Rv E STORIES from ANCIENT HISTORY, 

chronologically arranged from the Creation to the Death of 
Charlemagne. 9th edition. 24 Engravings. 12mo. price 7s. 6d, half- 
bound morocco. 

True Stories from Modern History, from the 
Death of Charlemagne to the Battle of Waterloo. 6th edition, 
24 Engravings. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. half-bound morocco. 

True Stories from English History, from the In- 
vasion of the Romans to the Present Time. 5th edition. 36 En- 
gravings. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. half-bound morocco. 

Stories from the History of France, from Clovis to 
the Present Time. With Portraits of the Sovereigns, and other 
Engravings. 16mo. price 4s. cloth. 

Graut & Griffith, Successors to J. Harris, corner of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 





Just published, in'feap. Svo. price 4s. 6d. cloth; 5s. roan, 
MBS. ELLIS'S YOUNG LADIES’ READER ; 
4 with Observations on reading aloud,and emarks prefixed 
to the divisions of the work. ’ 

Contents:—Narrative and Description—ILustrations of Character 
—Illustrations of ee ny Scenes and Conversations 
—Miscellaneous Pieces—Poetry. ‘ 

“The remarks are sound and usefully directed ; the selection 
modegn, and made with taste and care.” — Atheneum, 

“We can confidently recommend this yolume to the school and 
the family circle.”—Critic. 

GAULTIER’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
Familiar Geography ; with a concise Treatise on 
the Artificial Sphere. 10th edition, revised, price 3s, cloth. 
Geographical and Historical Questions. Price 3s. 
cloth. 


An Atlas, consisting of Coloured and Outline Maps, 
folio. Price 15s. half-bound. 

Butler’s Outline Maps and Key; or, Geographical 
and Biographical Exercises, with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps, 
25th edition, price 4s. 

Le Babillard: an amusing Introduction to the 
French Language. 3rd edition. 16 Plates, price 2s. cloth. 

London : Grant & Griffith, Successors to J. Harris, corner of Bt 
Paul's Churchyard, 
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MURRAY’S HAND-BOOKS 


FOR 


TRAVELLERS ABROAD AND READERS 
AT HOME. 


MR. 





The following are now ready: 


Hand-Book of Travel-Talk ; 
CONVERSATIONS in ENGLISH,GERMAN, FRENCH, 
and ITALIAN. 18mo. 48. 6d. 


Hand-Book for North Germany and 


the Rhine, 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, and PRUSSIA. 
8vo. 12s. 


Map. Post 


A Panorama of the Rhine, 
FROM SCHAFFHAUSEN to the NORTH SEA, with 
Maps of the greater part of Holland, Belgium, the En- 
virons of the Lake of Constance, the Moselle, Abr, 
Nahe, &c., and 27 Plans of Towns. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Hand-Book for South Germany and 
the Tyrol, 
BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, STYRIA, AUS- 
TRIAN and BAVARIAN ALPS, and the DANUBE. 
Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. 
By an OLD MAN. A New Edition. 24mo. 5s. 


Hand-Book for Switzerland, 
The ALPS of SAVOY, and PIEDMONT. Map. 
8vo. 10s. 


Post 


Hand-Book for France and the 
Pyrenees, 
NORMANDY, BRITTANY, the RIVERS LOIRE, 
SEINE, RHONE, and GARONNE; the FRENCH 
ALPS, DAUPIIINE, and PROVENCE. Maps. Post 
8yvo. 12s. 


Hand-Book for Malta and the East, 
The LONIAN ISLANDS, GREECE, TURKEY, ASIA 
MINOR, and CONSTANTINOPLE. Maps. Post 8vo. 


15s. 


Hand-Book for Egypt and Thebes: 
With the OVERLAND PASSAGE TO INDIA, &c. 
Map and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


Hand-Book for North Italy and 
Florence, 
SARDINIA, GENOA, the RIVIERA, LOMBARDY, 
and TUSCANY. Map. Post 8vo. 12s. 


Hand-Book for Central Italy and Rome, 
The PAPAL STATES, and CITIES OF ETRURIA. 
Map. Post 8vo. lis. 


Hand-Book of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, 
For the USE of TRAVELLERS. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Hand-Book of Painting—Italy. 
A GUIDE to the SCHOOLS of ART and COLLEC- 
TIONS of PAINTINGS on the CONTINENT. Post 8vo. 
12s. 


Hand-Book for North Europe, 
DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN, and RUSSIA. 
Maps and Plans. Post 8yvo. 12s, 


Hand-Book for Spain, 
ANDALUSIA, GRANADA, CATALONIA, MADRID, 
&c. Maps. Post 8vo. 


Joun Murray, Albomarle-street, 





Messrs. LONGMAN and CO. have published the following NEW WORK; 
and NEW EDITIONS during the lat TWELVE MONTHS. 


CTON’S (Eliza) MODERN COOK- 
ERY, in all its Branches, reduced to a system of 
Easy Practice. New Edition. Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 
“ A book that is lily finding its way to every dresser 
in the kingdom,”—Morn1ino Post. 
Adair’s (Rt. Hon. Sir R.) Memoir of the Negotia- 
tions for the Peace of the Dardanelles in 1808—9. 2 vols. ..28s. 
Aikin’s (Dr.) Select Works of the British Posts. 
New Edition, with Supplement by Lucy Aikin 8s. 
Artisan Club‘s (The) Treatise on the Steam Engine 
Plates and Woodcuts. Monthly Nos. 1 to 14, each 
Beale’s (Anne) Vale of the Towey ; or, Sketches i & 
South Wales 
Bloomfield’s (Dr.) Greek and English Lexicon to 
the New Testament. 2nd Edition. 
Bay's (Mrs.) Novels and Romances (collective 
ition, uniform with “ The Standard Novels.”) 
1, THE WHITE HOODS, 6s, 3. THE PROTESTANT, 6. 
2. DE FOIX, 6s. 4. FITZ OF FITZ-FORD, 6s. 
Budge’s (James) Practical Miner's Guide. 2nd 
Edition, enlarged. Portrait 3 
Bull's (Dr. Thomas) Maternal Management of Cal 
dren in Health and Disease. 2nd Edition. 
Collegian’ 's Guide (The) ; cy Recollections of Gal 
lege Days. By **** ****xx, 0a. 6d. 
Cooley’s (W. D.) New Collection of ee and 
Travels—‘ The World Surveyed in the XIXth Century.’ 
VoL I. PROFESSOR F. PARROT’S ASCENT Ag a 
ARARAT. 8vo. Map by Arrowsmith and Woodcu' 
Costello’ 8 6 (Miss L. S.) Pictorial Tour— The Fall 
Mountains of North Wales.’ Plates, Map 


Dahimann’ 's (Prof.) History of the English Revolu- | 


tion. Translated by H. Evans Lloy 


De Burtin’s Treatise on the coins. necemary 
to Amateurs of Pictures. By R. White. Plates 

De Strzelecki’s Physical Description of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. Map, Plates 

Dunlop's History of Fiction. 3rd Edition. Com. 
ID Na vine sciccsesisscnrcsinaasdcccewosscnvell 


Elliot’s (James) Treatise on Practical Gicometry 
and Mensuration. (Key, 6s.) . 


Englishman’s Greek Concordance ‘of ‘the New Tes 
Leay Fi 2nd Edition, 42s. 


Fitzroy’s Scriptural Conversations between 
4s. 6d. 


hed ID PEE ce cescercecccscsncccsnnnscecseosed 

Gertrude: a Tale. By the Author of * Any See. 
bert.’ Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. 2 vols. 

Mrs. Grant's Letters from the Mountains. Gth Eas. 
tion. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her Son. 2 vols. 2is. 

Memoir and Correspondence of Mrs. Grant, of Lag- 
gan. Edited by her Son. 2nd Edition. 2 vols. Portrait. 31s. 6d. 

Gray and Mitchell's Ornithology—* The Genera of 
Birds.’ Monthly Parts, 1 to 16, each 

Hawes’s (Barbara) Tales of the North American 
EE, IID 6x cnccnew sn ccencassenenshecssaterecased 6s. 


Haydon’s (B. R.) Lectures on Painting and Design. 


Hoare’s (Clement) Improved Method of Planting 
and Managing the Koots of Grape Vines .............. 000005 
Horsley’s (Bishop) Biblical Cgticism, 2nd Eaton 

with new Additions. 2 vols. 
Howitt's (R.) Impressions of Australia Felix... te 
Kennedy's (Dr. B. H.) Progressive Latin Grammar. 
ERO A LTS AIL COLE RS | 4s. 6d, 
Latham’s (Dr.) Lectures on Subjects connected with 
Clinical Medicine ; comprising Diseases of the Heart. VoL I. 8s. 
Lefevre’s (Sir George) Apology for the Nerves ..9s. 
Leslie’s (C. R. )-Memoirs of John Constable. 2nd 
Edition. With additional Cor d Portraits, &c. ..2is. 
Lindsay’s (Sir Coutts) Alfred. A Drama ......4s. 
London Medical Gazette ; or, Journal of Practical 
Medicine. A New Series, under New Editors. Monthly Parts, 


1, June, 2, 6d.; II. July, 2s.; I11. August, 2s. 6d, 

%y* Published every Friday Morning, price 6d, ; Stamped for post, 7d. 

Loudon’s (Mrs.) Lady’s Country Companion. Plate 
and Woodcuts 

Low (Prof. David) on Landed Property ol the 
Economy of Estates. Woodcuts 

Mackintosh’s (Sir J.) Life of Sir Thomas More. From 
the Cabinet Cyclopedia. Portrait. (Bound in vellum, 8».). 5s. 

M‘ Cullech’ 's i. R. ) iimatare of mrt Economy : 

Gustine 


; with Bi hical Notices 








Meander’ 's “8. ) Biographical Treasury. 
Brought down to December, 1844. (Bound 

Maunder’s 8) Treasury of History. "Ond E Baition. 
(Bound in IBA) rorccccscrccerecsveceseecserereres vee ee OQ, 





Maunder’s (S.) Treasury of K 
of ayo A Eaitionenlageas “ean ry 
Marcet’s (Mrs.) New Spelling-Book— 

First Book. Ea nant te Ration ok—The Mother 
Marcet’s (Mrs.) Will 

Stories. = A use - Boys. 2nd par interpened ra 
Marryat’s (Capt.) Mission ; or, 

Written AS ¥ at People. 2 See in hi 
Marryat’s (Capt.) Settlers in C Shae 

Young People 2 tg Fae Coat. Written & 
Mechi’s (Jno. Jos.) Lett ~ 

ment. ¢ Y oodcuts. a ) gies —- eee Ip 
ret J. ) Prieata, Women, and Families Th 
Miller's Mate so on to a “Sci t ific \ 

thology. Translated by J. — 8) stem at i 
Narrien’s Practical Astronomy and Geodesy; inca 

ing Projections of the Sphere, and Spherical Trigonometry Me 
Paton’s (A. A.) ‘Servia\—A Residence in Belgnie 

and Travels through the Interior 
Peschel’ s [C.F F.) Elements of Physics. Part i 

Bodies. lated, with Notes, by E. West. tag 

Pycroft ‘s (Rev. J.) Cues of English Reading. 63,6, 
Pycroft’s (Rev. J.) Greek Grammar Practice, 34, 6g, 
Pycroft’s (Rev. J.) Latin Grammar Practice, 2s, 6g 
Quarterly Journal of the Geol 
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REVIEWS 
Remains of Charles Dickinson, D.D., Bishop of 

Meath. With a Biographical Sketch, by the 

Rev. J. West, D.D. Fellowes. 
“Hp died before the coming glory reached 
him,” was the burden of the elegy which an 
Arabian poet composed on the premature death 
of awarrior of high promise : there is far more 
mournful import in the words, when the “ com- 
ing glory” is associated, not with deeds of war, 
but with the advancement of sound principle, 
of generous feeling, and of that high form 
of civilization which connects the exaltation 
of reverence for the Deity with the advance- 
ment of “peace on earth, goodwill towards 
men.” It could hardly be said of Bishop Dick- 
inson that he avoided fame, but assuredly he 
sironk back from notoriety; with literary 

wers of a high order, he stamped his name 
on no standard work, and yet he freely shared 
his large stores of information with others who 
had opportunities of bringing his treasures be- 
fore the public; possessing every requisite to 
shine as a popular preacher, and living in a city 
where a popular preacher is even too highly 
estimated, he confined himself to his proper 
pulpit, and avoided every opportunity of dis- 
play; elevated to the office of bishop, his cares 
were concentrated on his diocese, and it is doubt- 
ful whether he could have been forced from his 
beloved privacy, unless there was a prospect 
of accomplishing some great good for the church 
towhich he was attached, or the country to which 
he belonged not less by affection than by birth. 
We cannot say that he loved “to do good by 
stealth, and blushed to find it fame ;”’ he did good 
mostentatiously, and when fame followed he 
neither blushed nor had cause to blush; for, in a 
land of violent parties and excited feelings, the 
fame of a good action is often a heavy trial of 
courage to accept and of forbearance to endure. 
The history of such a life, spent in the fallentis 
semité vite, can have few incidents likely to 
interest those who did not enjoy his personal 
acquaintance. Biography dwells only on the 
exceptional incidents of human career; devia- 
tions from the trodden course alone interest 
spectators, and the description of unvarying 
goodness would produce somewhat of the same 
effect as that which led the Athenian to vote 
for the banishment of Aristides, because he was 
weary of hearing him called “the Just.” 

Dr. West’s memoir is too brief to admit of 
further condensation ; and we can only extract 
from it one passage, equally creditable to the 
living and the dead :— 

“It was in the year 1832, while he still held the 
Chaplaincy of the Female Orphan House, that he 
first attracted the special notice of the present 
Archbishop of Dublin; and the occasion of it de- 
serves to be mentioned, as not only honourable to 
Mr. Dickinson, but also as characteristic of that 
distinguished prelate. Mr. Dickinson had never 
made himself conspicuous by taking a lead in public 
Matters; the thought of obtaining consideration, 
and making a name amongst his contemporaries, 
was the last thing that could have ever occurred to 
2mind so single and so self-forgetting as his. It 
was not that either indolence, or reluctance to 
appear prominent, ever deterred him from at once 
taking any part in public, to which his own judicious 
sense of what was right prompted him: it was, 
simply, that he was unimpelled by any motive to 
action but the ostensible one; and he was quite 
content that others should carry away the repute of 
being the actors, in matters where he himself had 
exercised—often without its being generally per- 
ceived—the decisive influence upon the point in 
question. It was not, accordingly, any distinction 

hame or position amongst the Clergy that drew 





the Archbishop’s attention to his merit, but some- 
thing altogether peculiar in the manner in which 
he was found discharging the duties of the retired 
sphere in which he exercised his ministry.. On 
paying an unexpected visit to the Orphan House, 
the Archbishop found Mr. Dickinson engaged in 
giving religious instruction to the children, and not 
choosing that his presence should interrupt the 
routine of business, he waited, as an auditor, till the 
usual time of the Chaplain’s instructions had con- 
cluded. The rare tact and judgment with which 
Mr. Dickinson adapted his teaching to the capa- 
cities of the children, his success in awakening 
their interest, in retaining their attention, and in 
calling forth the proper Christian emulation,—that 
which strives after improvement, for its attainment 
and not from a spirit of rivalry,—afforded the Arch- 
bishop so high a gratification, that he came again 
and again, till it became at last an habitual appro- 
priation of his Grace’s leisure times to be present 
at these instructions. Thus attracted to him, the 
Archbishop was led further to observe him in his 
relation to the Clergy, particularly at public Boards 
and other meetings for business. And here he 
found him, though generally far from being con- 
spicuous as the leader, on either side, in points dis- 
puted, often warmly, (especially if connected with 
party,) yet holding such a position in the estimation 
of all parties, as to exercise virtually a most effec- 
tive influence upon the question ; and by his clear, 
well-timed, and dispassionate observations, and his 
tact in suggesting the most judicious arrangement 
of difficulties, to put it into such a shape as to ren- 
der it easy for the more prominent actors to per- 
ceive the nearest approach to a satisfactory result. 
Although he could hardly have failed to perceive 
the interest with which the Archbishop so evidently 
regarded him, he refrained from taking any steps 
to improve it to his own advantage by seeking occa- 
sions of intercourse: it was peculiarly characteris- 
tic of him to be slow in seizing opportunities for 
pushing himself into notice; so much so in this 
instance, that he had been for a considerable time 
receiving very marked attentions from the Arch- 
bishop without conceiving that they amounted to 
an invitation to him to make some advances in 
return; and it was not till his Grace at last good- 
naturedly remarked to him—‘I find I am only to 
have your acquaintance by taking all the pains 
myself,’ that he became a visiter at thepalace.”” 

Having become chaplain and private secretary 
to the Archbishop, Dr. Dickinson entered ear- 
nestly into all his Grace’s plans for the improve- 
ment of the Irish Church and the Irish people. 
He was a zealous advocate of the system of na- 
tional education established by Lord Stanley, the 
success of which has exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of all who took a part in its forma- 
tion; he laboured to secure the establishment 
of a divinity school in the diocese of Dublin, 
where candidates for orders might be trained to 
their practical and ministerial duties, under the 
superintendence of the Dublin parochial clergy, 
to whom they could act as assistants,—a plan 
to which party spirit could have found no — 
tion in any country save Ireland, and which in 
Ireland itself could not have failed, if an oppor- 
tunity had been afforded for giving it a fair trial ; 
he took an active share in the Oxford Tract con- 
troversy; and he published some powerful pam- 
phlets, advocating a revision of the authorized 
version of the Scriptures, and such a reform of 
the Liturgy as might satisfy tender consciences, 
remove ambiguities, and render the Prayer Book 
suitable to the altered circumstances of modern 
times. 

We have been much interested by the frag- 
ment of a charge which Bishop Dickinson had 
prepared to deliver, but which his premature 
death prevented him from completing. The 
following passage is particularly remarkable :— 

“You must have remarked, not merely from 
your knowledge of general Ecclesiastical History, 
but also from your study of our own branch of the 
Christian Chureh, that each successive age has 


exhibited some character peculiar to itself. Some 
doctrine, or some practice, is firmly grasped at one 
period of the world, and is then carried beyond the 
line of truth, into the fields of error. The next age 
becomes conscious of the error; but, not pausing 
to discern, at least with sufficient accuracy, the 
kernel of truth around which it has gathered, flings 
this away; and, in doing so, becomes hastily com- 
mitted to errors the opposite to those from which it 
had just escaped ; these, again, are arrested in their 
progress, examined into, and in their turn are ex- 
ploded. This oscillation of opinions is exactly 
what you might expect from human nature But 
what I want particularly to call your attention to 
is,—not simply that there have been such oscilla- 
tions of opivuions, but—that each recurrence of an 
opposite extreme seems to be marked by something 
of a peculiar character. The pendulum swings on 
either side, but when it rushes back, as if it would 
re-seek its abandoned point of error, it never does 
attain to its former elevation, but stops short, or is 
stopped at some new point. It would seem that it 
is by a process of this kind that Providence meant 
ultimately to fix us in the position of stability. You 
will also find, if you examine with attention, that 
those, to whom you attribute the changes of opinion 
produced in any age, were, generally speaking, dis- 
tinguished from their cotemporaries by a marked 
peculiarity of conduct; sometimes by a scrupulous 
asceticism, which, though it leaves the soul undisci- 
plined, is frequently mistaken by human beings for 
virtue. Not unfrequently, however, have they ex~ 
hibited a real and practical excellence. This, being 
regarded by their cotemporaries, as the proper fruit 
of the opinions which they entertained, was held to 
be a sufficient proof of the truth of their opinions. 
It was in this way, rather than by argument, that 
each new system acquired prevalence. You will 
sometimes have reason to apprehend, that the pecu- 
liarity of conduct was adopted, not for its own sake, 
but as a help towards obtaining that distinction 
which is always achieved by the successful advo- 
cacy of any system of opinions. In many instances, 
however, this cannot be said to have been the case. 
There often was a real excellence of disposition, 
which induced a separateness of conduct from the 
general practice of the day, and which, in produc- 
ing this effect, brought also with it, a tendency to 
separate from the prevalent opinions. In many 
instances, this peculiarity of conduct was really the 
cause of the peculiarity of opinion; but the world 
looked upon it as the effect, till they were unde- 
ceived by further experience ; for as time advanced, 
and on system became established, it was em- 
braced by many, not because they conceived it, on 
examination, to be true, but because they found it 
prevalent; and they professed it, without any de- 
sign that it should influence their conduct. When. 
in the course of time,the system ceased to be novel, 
and was discerned not to be influential, it, in turn, 
gave way to some other system, which had, or 
seemed to have, attractions which were mistaken 
for evidences. ‘To illustrate what I have been say- 
ing, with respect to changes of opinion ;—in the 
dark and illiterate ages previous to the Reforma- 
tion, religion took the direction of outward forms 
and visible ceremonies. These were regarded, not as 
the accompaniments to religion, but as religion 
itself. To the generality of minds, the term ‘ reli- 
gion’ conveyed no other meaning than adherence to 
forms, and the practice of superstitious observances. 
Nor is it to be expected it should be otherwise. 
When the world is in a condition intellectually de- 
graded, it may have its attention fixed by a picture, 
or by some visible symbol; but it is incapable of 
attaining to abstract conceptions. It may be easily 
led to admit the sovereignty of some representation 
of the Deity, having ‘a local habitation and a 
name ;’ but it does not comprehend, and therefore 
is not attracted by, the declaration that ‘God isa 
Spirit.’ The ages that I speak of, had so little of 
intellectual or moral culture, that few could appre- 
ciate the character of our blessed Saviour; and to 
say this, is to say they could not appreciate his 
Gospel]. Even in those ages, however, it is delight- 
ful to know that there were some few individuals 
elevated above the general character of their co- 










temporaries. Christ did not leave himself without 
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witnesses. And we may point back, not only to 
the lives, but even sometimes to the writings, of 
these men, as to a light shining in a dark place. 
They at least furnished the sparks, which served to 
light the fires that blazed out at the period of the 
Reformation. The Reformation may be regarded 
as the struggle and triumph of thought over external 
ceremony. The truth which our Saviour and his 
Apostles taught,—that his religion was an internal 
principle, and not a mere collection of carnal ordin- 
ances, was again presented to the world. In accord- 
ance with this just conception, the sacred Scriptures 
were declared to be the only authoritative repository 
of doctrines essential to salvation; and Tradition, 
which had usurped the place of Scripture, was 
again reduced to its proper position. It was no 
longer received as unquestionably true; neither, on 
the other hand, was it rejected as necessarily false. 
Like other human commentaries, it was subjected 
to the examination of men’s judgment, enlightened 
by scriptural truth, to be adopted or discarded, in 
each instance, according to the decision of that 
judgment.” 

We noticed Bishop Dickinson’s pamphlets on 
Church Reform at the time of their appearance. 





Legends of the Isles, and other Poems. By 
Charles Mackay. Blackwood. 





Tnar Mr. Mackay has skill in lyrical composition 
—that he possesses fancy capable of romantic | 
invention—and that he can combine the results | 
of these powers in a graceful and poetical nar- | 
rative, we. need no further evidence than that | 
afforded by ‘The Salamandrine.’ In the present | 
volume he comes before us with more advanced | 
claims, in which, if we meet with less fancy and 

grace, we find more thought and vigour. The | 
character of these legends and poems is intel- 

lectual ; their bearing upon historical, political, 

and moral questions is obvious; — nay, we 

recognize in their contents rather ostentatious 

lessons than unobtrusive counsels. It is with 

mind as with body, in the process of growth; | 
and we must be content to part with some | 
smaller gifts for the sake of the more important | 
compensations by which they are substituted. | 
With one thing, however, Mr. Mackay has not | 
parted—his faith in the life of poetry and the 
existence of a poetic public, so that it be properly 
appealed to. Great is his desire also to impart 
the same belief to his brother bards, for whose 
comfort in this respect he has written two apo- 
logues—one entitled ‘The Two Nightingales,’ 
and the other ‘The Wanderers by the Sea ;’ 
the joint purport of which is a recommendation 
to treat neglect with indifference, to sing on for 
the mere love of singing, whether the world will 
or will not hear ;— 


For he who singeth from his ample heart, 
Has his reward even in the utterance. 


No doubt Mr. Mackay himself has expe- 
rienced the solace of this;—but does not the 
need of inculcating it infer a difficulty in 
reaching the public ear? Truly, a slumber has 
settled on the popular mind; but perhaps it is 
only because no poet has appeared as yet with 
voice sufficiently loud or sweet to awaken the 
sleeper. That Mr. Mackay’s volume will avail 
to dissipate the lethargy, we cannot hope; but 
that he has genius capable of better things than 
the majority of the pieces it contains, we need 


no other proof than his poem ‘ The Death of 
Pan,’ which has the true heroic ring in its 
blank verse, and indicates power both to per- 
ceive and in a degree to saline the presence of 
the sublime :— 


The Death of Pan. 
(In the reign of Tiberius, an extraordinary voice was heard near 
the Echinades, in the Hgean Sea, which exclaimed, * Great Pan is 
ead !"—PLvTaRcn.} 
Behold the vision of the death of Pan.— 
I saw a shadow on the mountain side, 
As of a Titan wandering on the cliffs ; 
Godlike his stature, but his head was bent 
Upon his breast, in agony of woe ; 
And a voice rose upon the wintry wind, 





Wailing and moaning—“ Weep, ye nations, weep ! 


Great Pan is dying :—mourn me, and lament! 
My steps shall echo on the hills no more ; 
Dumb are mine oracles—my fires are quench’d, 
My doom is spoken, and I die—I die!” 
The full moon shone upon the heaving sea, 
And in the light, with tresses all unbound, 
Their loose robes dripping, and with eyes downcast, 
The nymphs arose, a pallid multitude ; 
Lovely but most forlorn, and thus they sang, 
With voice of sorrow—‘t Never—never more, 
In these cool waters shall we lave our limbs ;— 
Never, oh never more! in sportive dance 
Upon these crested billows shall we play ;— 
Nor at the call of prayer-o’erburthen’d men 
Appear in answer; for our hour is come; 
Great Pan has fallen, and we die! we die!” 
Emerging slowly from the trackless woods, 
And from the umbrageous caverns of the hills, 
Their long hair floating on the rough cold winds ; 
Their faces pale; their eyes suffused with tears ; 
The Dryads and the Oreads made their moan :— 
** Never, oh never more!” distraught, they cried, 
**Upon the mossy banks of these green woods, 
Shall we make music all the summer's day ;— 
Never again at morn or noon or night, 
Upon the flowery sward, by fount or stream, 
Shall our light footsteps mingle in the dance ;— 
Never again, discoursing from the leaves, 
And twisted branches of these sacred oaks, 
Shall we make answer at a mortal’s call ! 
Our hour is come, our fire of life is quench’d; 
Our voices fade; our oracles are mute ; 
Behold our agony ;—we die! we die!” 
And as they sang, their unsubstantial forms 
Grew pale and lineless, and dispersed in air; 
While from the innermost and darkest nooks, 
Deepest embower'd amid those woods antique, 
A voice most mournful echo'd back their plaint, 
And cried—** Oh Misery! they die! they die!” 
Then pass’d a shadow on the moon’s pale disc ; 
And to the dust, in ecstasy of awe, 
1 bent adoring. On the mountain-tops 
Thick darkness crept, and silence deep as death’s 
Pervaded Nature: The wind sank—the leaves 
Forbore to flutter on the bending boughs, 
And breathing things were motionless as stones, 
As earth, revolving on her might, wheel, 
Eclipsed in utter dark the lamp o Heaven; 
And a loud voice, amid that gl om sublime, 
Was heard from shore to sea, from sea to shore, 
Startling the nations at the unwonted sound, 
And swelling on the ear of mariners 
Far tossing on their solitary barks, 
A month’s long voyage from the nearest land— 
“Great Pan has fallen, for ever, ever more !” 
The shadow pass'd—light broke upon the world; 
And Nature smiled rejoicing in the beam 
Of a new morning blushing from the East ; 
And sounds of music seem’d to fill the air, 
And angel voices to exclaim on high, 
** Great Pan has fallen! and never more his creed 
Shall chain the free intelligence of man. 
The Christ is born, to purify the earth ; 
To raise the lowly, to make rich the poor, 
To teach a faith of charity and love. 
Rejoice! rejoice! an error has expired; 
And the new Truth shall reign for evermore !” 

The volume is divided into two parts—the 
first consisting of ‘ Legends,’ the second of 
‘Songs and Poems.’ The first are of an ob- 
jective character; the poet seeming to seek 
no deep meanings in the romantic incidents 
which he embalms in his lyric verse, but to con- 
tent himself with exhibiting their picturesque 
effects and more pathetic phases. Of these we 
especially like ‘The Sea-King’s Burial,’ ‘The 
Eve of Flodden,’ ‘ The Invasion of the Norse- 
men,’ ‘The King’s Son,’ ‘The Witch of Sker- 
rievore,’ and ‘The Shoal of Whales,’ some of 
which are spirited, and all have more than or- 
dinary vigour. 

The ‘Songs and Poems’ are mostly occasional, 
the best being those which aim at embodying 
the spirit of the times, and giving utterance to 
its wants. One of these, entitled ‘ The Drop of 
Water,’ is ingenious, and has probably a per- 
sonal reference ; but it is too long for complete 
extract. The first and last two stanzas will ex- 
plain the idea :— 

Alone, amid a million souls, 
Round him the tide of people rolls; 
But lorn and desolate is he, 
None heeding what his lot may be— 
A drop of water in the sea. 

* * * 


Take courage, ye who wander here, 
Lonely and sad, and be of cheer! 
This man, who had no aids to climb, 
But his true heart and soul sublime, 
Lives in the annals of his time. 

So, by an ever-wise decree, 

The drop of water in the sea 
Awakens to a glorious birth, 
Becomes a pearl of matchless worth, 
And shines resplendent in the earth. 





But we have quoted enough, and now 
the work itself to the thoughtful reader Not ind} 


posed to serious themes, even when rhythm; 
treated. — 








Memoirs of the Naval Worthies 6 
Elizabeth’s Reign. By John Barrow Es 
Murray. 

THESE ‘ Naval Worthies’ are seventeen jy 
number, viz. Frobisher, Davis, Gilbert, 
two Hawkins, Drake, Oxenham, Fenton, Cy. 
vendish, Lord Howard of Effingham, : 
Earl of Essex, Raleigh, Earl of Suffolk, Earl of 
Cumberland, Monson, and Lancaster, Hoy 
far some of these were “naval” would puzzle 
wiser heads than ours to decide. How far the 
were ‘‘ worthies’” is less problematical. At the 
first glance, a stranger to Mr. Barrow and his 
book, but no stranger to the men and the 
period, might rub his eyes to satisfy himself 
whether he had read the title correctly, Possibly 
when he could no longer doubt of it, he might 
suspect the author to be a wag. He would 
have much difficulty in believing that the term 
could be seriously applied to robbers and my. 
derers by profession ; to the worst, too, of their 
“ order’’—to men whose want of principle and 
ruftian conduct have ever been the detestatioy 
of the honest part of mankind. In this whole 
array of seventeen names, he would have some 
hesitation in excepting half a dozen from the cen. 
sure just passed on them. ‘ Naval Worthies’in- 
deed! Somebody, we suppose, will shortly give ys 
anew edition of the ‘ Newgate Calendar’ worthies, 
in which all shall be metamorphosed into men of 
wisdom and virtue; for many of them hare 
been truly such compared with some of the cha- 
racters n figure in these ‘ Memoirs.’ 

But, it may be said, in this moral view of the 
—— Mr. Barrow is not worse than his pre- 

ecessors, and he is therefore no more to be 
condemned than they. The fact is true; but 
not so the inference from it. If our notions of 
right and wrong have made no progress since 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, adieu 

to all hopes of human improvement. Bat a 

improvement has been effected: the. public 

mind of England is a and purer ; its prin- 
ciples are clearer; while its moral sense is more 
alive to the impulses of right feeling. If this 
truth be invisible to Mr. Barrow, it is plain 
enough to others,—at least to that numerous 
and influential class which has learned to divest 
itself of ancient prejudice —to acknowledge 
merit even in an enemy, and moral turpitude 
in the bravest and most renowned of country- 
men and friends. In this respect, Mr. Barrow 
is subject to a heavier load of responsibility 
than any of his predecessors, with the exception 
of Southey; though we doubt if that celebrated 
man ought to be excepted, for with all his pre 
judices, his native goodness of heart does some 
times compel him to denounce cruelty and 
injustice, even in men whom he is too often 
inclined to worship. The author before us has 
no such weaknesses: considerations of justice 
or feeling can seldom draw him into a mo- 
mentary condemnation of atrocity in any of his 

“ worthies,”—in some of them, never. 

If this obliquity in the moral vision were 
accompanied by new, or clear, or sound views 
of the conduct and character of these biogré 
phical subjects, there would be something 
mitigate our dissatisfaction. But, as the author 
acknowledges in his Preface, all of them ar 
“ of a date far anterior to any records that exist 
among those of the Admiralty,” which records, 
he observes, “‘ with very few exceptions, com- 
mence only with the Restoration, when the 
Duke of York held the office of Lord High 
Admiral.” He has, therefore, no exclusive 
sources of information. For the basis of his 
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york he is indebted to those well-known writers 
and compilers, Camden, Hakluyt, Purchas, and 
others, ‘* whose ponderous and costly folios, 
however, he adds, “ can only be consulted in 
eat public repositories, or in the libraries of 
the wealthy.” To collect and arrange the frag- 
ments in these old authorities, so as to bring 
them into “ one connected view,” was one of his 
at objects. But he had also another :— 


«The numerous copies of autograph letters, and 
other manuscript papers that have not hitherto met 
the public eye, cannot, I conceive, considering the 


many years that have passed away since the eventful 

riod of which they treat, fail to be received as 
documents possessing more than ordinary interest ; 
they may, at least, lay some claim to that which they 
certainly possess—novelty and originality : while, at 
the same time, they convey the sentiments and feel- 
ings of the writers, expressed in their own vernacular 
idiom of the age in which they were written.” 

These “copies” might as well have continued 
to slumber among the MSS. of the British Mu- 
seum. As far as we can see, they are not much 
of an index to the character of the writers. If 
speech has been given to man for the expression 
of his thoughts, it has been as often employed 
for their concealment. To expect that we can 
read the character of any one from his letters, 
especially when they are addressed to men 
whose good opinion, or whose aid, he is desirous 
of obtaining, is childish. In such cases, unless 
there exist in the writer higher principles than 
we have any reason to suspect existed in Queen 
Elizabeth’s adventurers, “sentiments and feel- 
ings” will not be conveyed, but covered with a 
mask. Are they to be found genuine—as they 
were really felt—in any official correspondence 
extant ?—nay, in any literary correspondence? 





In spite of themselves, men who have an object 
in view (be that object interest or vanity), will | 
assume the amiable. And thus it is that the 
kindred department of autobiography has ever 
been regarded with distrust by the world at | 
large. On these MS. letters, therefore, we are | 
not disposed to place the slightest reliance as | 
indications of the writers’ “ sentiments and | 
feelings.” 

But we cannot dismiss this allusion to the 
MSS. of the age, without adverting to a subject 
which does no great credit to Mr. Barrow. In 
anotice of his former work, ‘ The Life, Voyages, 
and Exploits of Admiral Sir Francis Drake,’ 
[4th. No. 845] we directed his attention to an 
=— MS. in the British Museum, which 
he had entirely overlooked—Maynard’s account 
of Drake’s last voyage. Yet, though there is a 
new life of Drake in the present volume (since, 
“as he was one of the most distinguished officers 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, his name could not 
Properly be omitted in the list of the ‘ Naval 

orthies’’’), we have reason to believe that May- 
nard’s MS. has not so much as been consulted ; 
for at page 94 of this volume, the blunder about 
“Brute Brown, the friend of Drake,”’ remains in 
all its prominency,—though, from Maynard’s 
MS. (confirmed by Hakluyt), we had shown that 
Brute and Brown were distinct persons. 

From these general observations, we proceed 
to notice, with brevity, the character and actions 
of these ‘ Worthies.’ 

Sir Martin Frobisher occupies the first place, 
because he “was the first man who set about to 
discover a north-west passage to China, and the 

rst who penetrated a strait leading in that 
direction,” The hope of gain by a short com- 
munication with India and Cathay, was the 
leading object with “the well-moneyed men,” 
who fitted out his expeditions. The logic by 
which he himself was satisfied that there must 

a north-west passage is curious. Nature had 
made a communication between the Southern 
Atlantic and the Pacific; argal, she must have 





made another between the Northern Atlantic 


and the Pacific. The first expedition, consisting 
of two small barks (35 and 30 tons), sailed from 
London in May 1576; and in July, of the same 
year, entered a strait in latitude 63° 8’, which 
he had no doubt was the real opening to the 
Pacific, though he was then merely off the eastern 
coast of the vast American continent. On his 
return in the October of the same year, he had 
little difficulty in making the Queen, the govern- 
ment, and the people of the same opinion, 
especially as one of the sailors had brought 
home a piece of black mineral said to contain 
gold. In the next expedition, therefore, con- 
sisting of three vessels, miners and refiners were 
not forgotten. It left the following spring, 
entered the same strait in June, quarrelled 
wantonly with “the salvages,” and returned 
with about 200 tons of ore, said to contain gold. 
The third, consisting of fifteen ships, was quite a 
splendid affair. The newly discovered region 
was to be colonized,—not for the good of the 
savages, but for the providing of ore, to be 
removed by the ships on future occasions. But 
alas! the ship containing the necessary imple- 
ments and stores for settling, struck on the ice 
at the entrance of the strait alluded to (being 
long called after Frobisher,) and went to the 
bottom. Having laid in about 1200 tons of the 
black ore, the ships retuned as ignorant of the 
inland seas as before they set out. What propor- 
tion of gold was produced by the ore was never 
known; but there can be no doubt that it did 
not pay the expenses of smelting and refining. 
The cautious Queen withdrew from the enterprise, 
and even if the Spanish invasion of 1588 had 
not intervened, (which naturally demanded all 
our maritime resources,) there would have been 
no new expedition. The rest of Frobisher’s life, 
until he received the fatal wound in his hip, 
(1595,) was passed in -buccaneering, or in fight- 
ing the Spaniards. 

The next seaman who ventured to attempt 
the solution of the north-west passage, was 
Captain John Davis. In 1585, he discovered the 
strait which bears his name, and penetrated into 
what is now probably called Cumberland Sound. 
His failure did not deter him and his patrons 
from another attempt the year following ; but 
though he cruised about from the west coast 
of Greenland, in lat. 67°, to the coast of Labra- 
dor, in lat. 56°, where he discovered the inlet 
which bears his name, he made little addition 
to geographical science. In his third voyage 
(1587) he ascended the Greenland coast to lat. 
72° 12’,—then standing to the south-west, he 
— unquestionably the first to discover Baftfin’s 

ay. 
Passing over the adventure of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert to South Newfoundland, we come to Sir 
John Hawkins, who deserves notice from his 
laying the foundation of the African slave trade. 
In 1562, he sailed with three ships to the coast 
of Guinea; and at Sierra Leone he was so for- 
tunate asto make prisoners ‘above 300 negroes.” 
With them he sailed to Hispaniola, and speedily 
sold them at good prices. ‘This success en- 
couraged him, in 1564, to prosecute the adven- 
ture on a larger scale. His policy was to land 
on some part of the coast, proceed to the next 
village, and capture every man, woman, and 
child that came in his way. If they were so 
ill-natured as to resist, he brought them to reason 
by a few volleys of musketry. But sometimes 
he paid dearly for his summary mode of doing 
business. Atone place, he lost seven of his men, 
with twenty-seven wounded, in return for no 
more than ten negroes. Such checks made him 
willing to purchase, as well as to capture; and 
this, in truth, was the more eligible way, seeing 
that he gave so little for them. Sometimes he 
had the mortification to find the Spaniards dis- 
inclined to purchase from him,—not from a 





principle of humanity, but because he was an 
Englishman. But if they would not trade 
willingly, he forced them. Thus at Burboroata 
he landed 100 men, well armed, marched them 
to the town, and soon “ brought the inhabitants 
to reason.” On his return to England, this 
ruffian was hailed with much applause by the 
London merchants, to whom he had thus opened 
a wide and sure path to riches. Even the Queen 
honoured him with more than one mark of her 
favour; and being no less fond of money than 
her loving subjects, she lent him one of her 
large ships, properly manned, for another ex- 
pedition. With six ships and two barks, this 
‘Naval Worthy’ sailed in 1567: of course he 
had the rank of admiral—Drake being one of 
his captains. Near Cape de Verde he landed 
150 of his crew “to hunt down the negroes;”’ 
but this time he gained but few. The assailants 
were wounded by poisoned arrows, and though 
“the hurts” seemed at first to be “small,” yet 
hardly one of those whose blood had been drawn 
escaped death. ‘They died in strange sort, 
with their mouths shut some ten days before 
they died.” If retributive justice ruled this 
world, so uniformly and so promptly as is often 
asserted, not one among them would have 
escaped this or a worse fate. 

“ Proceeding along the coast of Guinea, after many 
difficulties, hard fighting, and loss of men, Hawkins 
suceceded in getting on board about two hundred 
more negroes, and completed his living cargoes at a 
place called St. Jorge de Mina, where we have a 
specimen of the mode in which this infamous traffic 
was carried on. It is communicated by Hawkins 
himself to Hakluyt:—‘ A negro king asked the 
assistance of Hawkins against another and neigh- 
bouring king, on condition that all the negroes cap- 
tured should be given to him, the admiral. This 
tempting bargain was concluded, and 150 Englishmen 
were armed and landed to assist this black tyrant. 
They assaulted a town containing 8000 souls, strongly 
fenced by paling, and so well defended that, in the 
attack, the English had six slain and forty wounded. 
More help was called for: ‘ Whereupon,’ says Haw- 
kins, ‘ considering that the good success of this enter- 
prise might highly further the commodity of our 
voyage, I went myself; and with the help of the 
king of our side, assaulted the town both by sea and 
land; and very hardly, with fire (their houses being 
covered with palm-leaves) obtained the town, and 
put the inhabitants to flight ; where we took 200 
persons, men, women, and children; and by our 
friend, the king on our side, there were taken 600 
prisoners, whereof we hoped to have our choice ; but 
the negro (in which nation is never or seldom found 
truth) meant nothing less ; for that night he removed 
his camp, so that we were fain to content us with 
those few that we had gotten ourselves.’ ” 

But if justice was delayed, it was not the less 
sure. At San Juan de Ulloa, Hawkins provoked 
the hostilities of the Spaniards, and lost all his 
ships save one, which was so shattered, that it 
could be scarcely kept above water. The survi- 
vors were divided in opinion what to do. Some 
were for giving themselves up to the Spaniards ; 
others would prefer the tender mercies of the 
savages; while the greater portion were for 
keeping the sea, though without provisions or 
stores of any kind. In this miserable plight, 
compelled to live on cats, dogs, and rats, extreme 
famine forced them to approach a desert coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico. Though there was no pro- 
spect of relief, one hundred men insisted on — 
landed, and, except three, were no more heard of: 
the rest succeeded in returning to England. 
‘¢If all the miseries and troubles,” says Hawkins 
himself, ‘‘of this melancholy yoyage, were to 
be completely and thoroughly written, it would 
require a laborious man with his pen, as much 
time as the author had, who wrote the lives and 
deaths of the martyrs.” A pretty comparison, 
by the way! Hawkins had had enough of such 
trials—at least for some time to come; and he 
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was glad to accept the office of Treasurer of the 
Navy, which he retained to his death. But he 
was sometimes called into active service—and 
that he was usefully and honourably employ- 
ed in the destruction of the Armada, is un- 
doubted. He died at Puerto Rico, in the 
disastrous expedition of 1593, of which he was 
joint admiral with Drake. 

Of Sir Francis Drake, we shall say nothing, 
except that Mr. Barrow is unable to vindicate 
him in the Doughty case. In vain does he 
bring forward a MS. (pointed out to his notice 
by the Edinburgh Review,—for he seldom dis- 
covers anything himself) relating to the trial 
and execution of that unfortunate man. He 
confesses that “it affords but little light.” We 
shall say that if Doughty were condemned and 
executed on such evidence as this, he was either 
murdered, or the word should be erased from 
our dictionaries. After reading that (so called) 
evidence, it is impossible for any one to doubt 
that Drake deliberately and systematically 
effected the destruction of his victim, by means 
as nefarious as any that were ever adopted in 
similar atrocities. 

The next freebooter (we beg Mr. Barrow’s 
— ““Worthy”’) on our list is Thomas Oxen- 
1am, who, in 1575, sailed for the Isthmus of 
Darien, in a small ship manned by about seventy 
men. His object was to seize some rich prize 
by land or sea. On reaching Puerto Bello, 
he heard that some mules with treasure were 
expected across the isthmus from Panama. 
Landing with a small company, and guided by 
half-a-dozen Indians, he proceeded over that 
rugged neck of land; but meeting nothing, he 
built a pinnace on the first river he saw, sailed 
to the Bay of Panama, went on to the Pearl 
Islands, and at length was so lucky as to capture 
two small barks from Quito and Lima, of value 
sufticient to satisfy his professional expectations, 
had he been reasonable. But he would have 
pearls in addition to gold and silver; and in the 
search he lost so much time, that the Spanish 
authorities were apprised of his proceedings; 
and before he could carry his ill-gotten wealth 
across the Isthmus, he and his party were sur- 
prised and defeated,—some being slain, some 
taken prisoners, while three or four, including 
Oxenham, escaped. The prisoners of course 
were executed ; they could produce no written 
authority from the Queen so as to bring their 
expedition within the pale of legitimate warfare ; 
and a pirate’s fate was their righteous portion. 
It was soon experienced by Oxenham himself 
who though one of the most ruffianly of the 
profession, is pitied by Mr. Barrow, as deserving 
“a better fate !’’ We will not dispute with him 
on his peculiar moral notions of retribution ; 
and shall only express our own conviction that 
the gallows never performed a better deed. 

Omitting all notice of Fenton, whose career 


offers nothing to interest us, we come toa prime | 
“ Worthy,” Cavendish,—one whose atrocities | 


were so flagrant that even Mr. Barrow condemns 
him. Whether brutality or treachery or cruelty 
predominated in this hero, would be hard to 
Having equipped three vessels for 


determine. 
plunder anywhere, but especially in the Spanish 
possessions, he landed at Sierra Leone, and burnt 


a hundred and fifty houses. Not liking this 
summary mode of treatment, the natives shot 
poisoned arrows, and one of the pirates was 
killed. In revenge, he destroyed another town, 
and proceeded towards Patagonia. Disdaining 
to take on board about eighteen famishing 
Spaniards, the remnant of a colony established 
near the Straits of Magelhan three years before, 
(for what profit could be expected in saving 
their lives?) he navigated the coast of Chili, 
Peru, and New Spain, where, according to his 
own confession, he “burnt and sunk nineteen 


sail,” and plundered and burnt every town and 
village that fell inhis way. The booty acquired 
in this expedition being soon dissipated, he 
embarked in a second, from which he never 
returned. 

The exploits of Sir Richard Hawkins, son of 
Sir John, es nothing attractive for our readers, 
though they may be consulted with advantage 
by the maritime geographer. Those of Lord 
> Ae of Effingham (afterwards Earl of Not- 
tingham), Lord High Admiral of England dur- 
ing a momentous period of our history, belong 
to the history of England. The same may be 
said of Captain Thomas Fenner, who so long, 
so usefully, and so successfully served under the 
noble lord. The Earl of Essex, so famous for 
his connexion with “the virgin queen,” and for 
his melancholy, though justly-merited end, oc- 
cupies, as might be expected, a prominent place 
in this collection. It is somewhat odd that so 
discerning a princess as Elizabeth should uni- 
formly select for her personal favourites the 
weakest or the most worthless of her courtiers ; 
—she, who exhibited such penetration in the 
choice of her public servants. The talents of 
Essex were about on a level with his principles; 
and, like the Earl of Leicester, his only recom- 
mendation was a showy person. In the few 
public occasions in which he was employed, 
there was almost uniform failure, and he the 
sole cause of it. Relying on the impression 
which he made upon the Queen—a strange result 
at her age!—he was generally rash and ungo- 
vernable,—always imprudent. The story of the 
ring is properly rejected by Mr. Barrow ; and 
we may well feel surprised that it should have 
ever found its way into grave history. The 
silence of Camden, and the contempt thrown 
upon it by Lord Clarendon, might have prevent- 
ed more recent writers from lending it the weight 
of their names. 

Of Sir Walter Raleigh, whose life has not 
been written with anything like the requisite 
information, we have a lower opinion than Mr. 
Barrow, or, indeed, most writers of the day, who 
seem to have been strangely warped in their 
judgment towards him. It is difficult to account 
for the sympathy shown by almost everybody in 
hisfavour. In his early manhood, he was merely 
| the trifling courtier,—who, however, had tact 
| enough to take advantage of Elizabeth’s known 
fondness of flattery. Whether the adventure of 
the cloak be true or false, it suited his taste much 
| better than fighting with the Spaniards: he was 
| not present with the fleet during the operations 
| against the Armada in 1588; nor did he join 
the expedition to Portugal under Drake and 

Norris. | How little his relish for privation of 
| any kind, may be inferred from his unmanly 
| complaints during the expedition to the Orinoco, 
| which in reality owed its origin and consequent 
| failure to his misrepresentations. At a later 
period of life, he was noted for dissimulation. 
Indeed, immediately after his return from the 
Spanish Main, he published a book for the ex- 
press purpose of imposing on his countrymen. 
‘It was,’ says Hume, “ full of the grossest and 
most palpable lies that were ever attempted to 
be imposed on the credulity of mankind.” He 
had drawn his patrons and friends into heavy 
expense by his projects; and, to escape their 
indignation, he must support his former lies by 
| new ones. Owing to his flattery, he obtained 
| the command of a ship in the expedition against 
| Cadiz; and he took good care to enrich himself 
| for the time. On his return, he laboured to 
| obtain the Queen’s good graces, which he had 
| lost partly by his marriage, and partly by acts 
of imprudence. He succeeded so far as to be 
| sent out under Lord Essex in the expedition to 
| the Azores. At Fayal he had the misfortune to 
| quarrel with his general; but Essex was soon 











induced to pardon him, though he neyer 
doned Essex. This is proved by his oak ‘ 
immediately after‘his return. While otha, 
the warmest friendship for that nob beeacd 
became in secret his enemy. There js inde : 
a letter extant, in which (while still an outwan] 
friend) he exhorts Sir Robert Cecil t 

; Cul to put Essex 
out of the way,—an instance of duplicity thet 
has few parallels, we hope, even in Court profi 
gacy. That he had any active participation fe 
Lord Cobham’s conspiracy, we, of course do 
not believe; but it is evident that he had a 
knowledge of something which he ought to have 
laid before the government of James. His twelve 
years’ confinement in the Tower had less influ. 
ence on him than might have been hoped; for 
he was still an advocate for that most romantic 
scheme, the settlement of Guiana. It was a 
scheme no less guilty, as the territory belonged 
to Spain, with which the English were at peace 
The details of his last mad expedition are well 
known; and so is his cuaiieal end. If, how. 
ever, he deserved his fate, it was not for the 
pretended conspiracy, which was the osten. 
sible cause of it, but for his recent aggressions 
on anally. Legally, his case was invested with 
difficulties; and where doubt existed, it should 
have led to his acquittal. If this be admitted: 
and if the conduct of his sovereign towards him 
was weak and objectionable in other respects, 
that does not palliate his guilt. Instead of suf. 
fering from an unjust conviction, he should have 
been arraigned for crimes of which he was guilty; 
and no doubt he would have been so, but for 
dread of a disclosure which must seriously have 
compromised James with the court of ‘Spain. 
But posterity is bound by no such tramimels as 
those which affected Raleigh and his contempo- 
raries ; and while we cannot excuse the monarch, 
we cannot absolve his celebrated subject,—cele- 
brated, in our opinion, beyond his deserts, 

Into the lives and Tannin of Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Suffolk, and George Clifford, 
Earl of Cumberland, we shall not enter. They 
are public men, and their actions form a portion 
of English history. The exploits of Sir William 
Monson are, in like manner, inseparable from our 
naval history. Those of Lancaster, who opened 
the trade between London and the East Indies, 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope, have little 
interest for the general reader. 

From the official situation of Mr. Barrow at 
the Admiralty, it might have been supposed 
that he would have made, if not important, at 
least useful, contributions to our naval history. 
If the archives of his own office contained little 
that were valuable, he might have supplied the 
deficiency from other sources of easy access. 
But he has given no additional information 
worthy of the name. Not only has he neglected 
MS. sources which were indispensable for the 
satisfactory execution of his task, but he has 
turned to little advantage the copious printed 
materials which lay before him. His manner, 
too, is dry and spiritless, and his style singularly 
inelegant. 





Lands Classical and Sacred. By Lord Nugent. 
2 vols. Knight. . 
The Holy City. By the Rev. G. Williams. 

Parker. 
‘ The Holy City,’ and the second volume of Lord 
Nugent’s work, consist, for the most part, of a 
defence of those traditions of Palestine by which 
the localities of sacred events have been fixed, 
against the exposure made of their insufficiency 
as evidence in Dr. Robinson's ‘Biblical Re 
searches.’ It would be neither profitable nor i- 
structive to enter into a detailed examination of 
the testimonies given in favour of each locality; 
but it may be well to inquire, generally, whether 
the traditions have any marks or external sign 
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of truth which entitle them to be received as 
suthorities, or whether they are presented under 
circumstances of suspicion such as would justify 
the exercise of caution, if not scepticism. 

In the first place we have to remark, that 
these traditions enter into details not likely to 
have been preserved by such means. Take, for 
instance, the birth-place of Christ at Bethlehem 
and the field of the shepherds, for the identity of 
yhich Lord Nugent strenuously contends. Now 
the residence of J oseph and Mary at Bethlehem 
was very brief; there is no evidence that they 
had any connexions or acquaintance in the town, 
and they do not appear to have ever revisited 
it, Granting that the visit of the Wise Men 
and the vision of the shepherds might have ex- 
cited attention, it must be remembered that 
thirty years elapsed before these events were in 
any Way associated with the appearance of the 
promised Messiah; and even when Jesus began 
toteach and to preach he was generally regarded 
as anative of Nazareth not of Bethlehem. There 
would have consequently been no reason why 
the inhabitants of Bethlehem should have pre- 
served traditional reverence for the manger un- 
less they had traditional knowledge identifying 
the miraculous child with the great prophet 
whose career began thirty years later ; and so far 
is there from our having any evidence of such 
knowledge being preserved, that all the sacred 
records seem to indicate the direct contrary. 

Ifthe traditions are to be received as evidence 
for the identity of the localities, they must be 
equally valid for the authenticity of the relics. 
There is precisely the same evidence for the iden- 
tity of the place where the manger stood, and for 
the actual preservation of the manger itself; 
there is precisely the same amount of testimony 
for the site of the holy sepulchre and the wood 
ofthe true cross. In fact, if we once admit that 
the traditions of the fourth century are entitled to 
respect, we must, in all logical consistency, ac- 
cept them in the mass; but Lord Nugent, with- 
out hesitation, rejects a portion as legendary or 
even fraudulent, while he demands that the re- 
maining portion should be received as authority. 
He says that the traditions are to be taken as 
evidence which are “in accordance with any 
scriptural probability,” but he does not define 
this new canon of criticism; he does not declare 
whether we are to look to Scripture for direct 
confirmation, or for the mere absence of negation, 
Now it does not appear from the Acts of the 
Apostles, cr from any of the Epistles, that the 
apostles and first disciples paid any kind of 
attention either to the sepulchre or the place of 
crucifixion; we have no record of their having 
had any commemorative meetings at either loca- 
lity, so as to continue the traditional evidence 
ofidentity from the period of the resurrection to 
the destruction of Jerusalem. That destruction 
weknow to have been so complete as to render 
it difficult to ascertain the identity of places, of 
vhich ample descriptions detailing the natural 
landmarks have been preserved. 

We do not wish to enter further into this con- 
toversy ; itinvolves no one point of importance 
to the Christian faith, and is, in fact, little better 
than a matter of mere curiosity. It is sufficient 
for us toshow that the traditions fail at the very 

int where their validity can alone be esta- 

hed; they fail to connect the localities of 
Christ's birth with anything that would have pre- 
served a knowledge of their identity even during 
Christ's life; and they fail to show that any 
attention was paid to the localities of the cruci- 
fixion and resurrection during the apostolic age. 
@ mere narrative part of Lord Nugent’s 
work is pleasantly written, but we have of late 
so many of a like character relating to the 
‘ame countries that we cannot dwell on the 
subject, One passage, however, is of importance, 





as putting an end to the silly nonsense which 
so many travellers have given currency to, 
about the wonderful powers of the magicians 
of Cairo; nonsense which has been adduced 
as evidence in support of the worse than non- 
sense of mesmeric clairvoyance. Amongst those 
who have given countenance to these foolish 
stories is our distinguished countryman Mr. 
Lane, a European authority on all matters re- 
lating to Egypt. Fortunately Mr. Lane was 
present on the occasion to which Lord Nugent 
refers, and Abdel Kader, his own pet knave, 
was the performer. Hear the result :— 

“The failures, the repeated and uniform failures, 
were not only as signal, but, if possible, more gross 
than those of the other magician on the previous 
occasion. It is enough to say, that not one person 
whom Abdel Kader described bore the sinallest 
resemblance to the one named by us; and all those 
called for were of remarkable appearance. All the 
preparations, all the ceremony, and all the attempts 
at description, bore evidence of such coarse and 
stupid fraud, as would render any detail of the pro- 
ceeding, or any argument tending to connect it with 
any marvellous power, ingenious art, or interesting 
inquiry, a mere childish waste of time. How, then, 
does it happen that respectable and sensible minds 
have been staggered by the exhibitions of this shallow 
impostor? I think that the solution which Mr. 
Lanchimself suggestedas probable is quite complete. 
When the exhibition was over, Mr. Lane had some 
conversation with the magician, which he afterwards 
repeated to us. In reply to an observation of Mr. 
Lane’s to him upon his entire failure, the magician 
admitted that he had been told he had ‘ often failed 
since the death of Osman Effendi;'—the same 
Osman Effendi whom Mr. Lane mentions in his 
book as having been of the party on every occasion 
on which he had been witness to the magician’s art, 
and whose testimony the ‘Quarterly Review’ cites 
in support of the marvel, which (searching much 
too deep for what lies very near indeed to the sur- 
face) it endeavours to selve by suggesting the pro- 
bability of divers complicated optical combinations. 
And, be it again observed, no optieal combinations 
can throw one ray of light upon the main difficulty, 
—the means of producing the resemblance required 
of the absent person. I now give Mr. Lane’s solu- 
tion of the whole mystery, in his own words, my 
note of which I submitted to him and obtained his 
ready permission to make public in any way I might 
think fit. This Osman Effendi, Mr. Lane told me, 
was a Scotchman formerly serving in a British regi- 
ment, who-was taken prisoner by the Aigyptian 
army during our unfortunate expedition to Alex- 
andria in 1807; that he was sold as a slave, and 
persuaded to abjure Christianity and profess the 
Mussulinan faith ; that, applying his talents to his 
necessities, he made himself useful by dint of some 
little medical knowledge he had picked up on duty 
in the regimental hospital; that he obtained his 
liberty, at the instance of Sheik Ibrahim (M. 
Burkhardt), through the means of Mr. Salt; that, 
in process of time, he became second interpreter at 
the British consulate ; that Osman was very probably 
acquainted, by portraits or, otherwise, with the 
general appearance of most Englishmen of celebrity, 
and certainly could describe the peculiar dresses of 
English professions, such as army, navy, or church, 
and the ordinary habits of persons of different pro- 
fessions, in England; that, on all occasions when 
Mr. Lane was witness of the magician’s success, 
Osman had been present at the previousconsultations 
as to who should be called to appear, and so had 
probably obtained a description of the figure when 
it was to be the apparition of some private friend of 
persons present; that on these occasions he very 
probably had some pre-arranged code of words by 
which he could communicate secretly with the 
magician. To this must be added that his avowed 
theory of morals on all occasions was, that ‘ we did 
our whole duty if wedid what we thought best for 
our fellow creatures and most agreeable to them.’ 
Osman was present when Mr. Lane was so much 
astonished at hearing the boy describe very accurately 
the person of M. Burkhardt, with whom the magi- 
cian was unacquainted, but who had been Osman’s 
patron ; and Osman also knew well the other gentle- 





man whom Mr. Lane states in his book that the boy 
described as appearing ill and lying ona sofa; and 
Mr. Lane added that he had probably been asked 
by Osman about that gentleman’s health, whom 
Mr. Lane knew to be then suffering under an attack 
of rheumatism. He concluded therefore by avow- 
ing that there was no doubt on his mind, connect- 
ing all these circumstances with the declaration the 
magician had just made, that Osman had been the 
confederate. Thus I have given, in Mr. Lane’s 
words, not only with his consent, but at his ready 
offer, what he has no doubtis the explanation of the 
whole of a subject which he now feels to require no 
deeper inquiry, and which has been adopted by many 
as a marvel upon an exaggerated view of the testi- 
mony that he offered in his book before he had been 
convinced, as he now is, ofthe imposture. I gladly 
state this on the authority of an enlightened and 
honourable man, to disabuse minds that have 
wandered into serious speculation on a matier which 
I cannot but feel to be quite undeserving of it.”’ 
So there is an end of Abdel Kader, the 
wonderful magician! Yet, after all, the fellow 
was a modest rogue compared to some of our 
own home-bred! Pity that all who have been 


imposed on have not the moral courage of Mr. 
Lane. 





Servia. By A. A. Paton, Esq. Longman & 

Co. 

Last year we noticed Mr. Paton’s pleasant 
book, the ‘ Modern Syrians.’ Since then he has 
become somewhat weary of the East, with its 
blue sky, yellow sands and sleepy narghilés, 
and in his route homewards, has passed through 
the highlands and woodlands of young Servia, 
where we are pleased to accompany him. But 
it is not every charming country that will supply 
materials for a lively book of travels, he 
primitive woodlands of Servia must have charms 
for the tourist who carries with him a poet’s 
feeling and a painter’s eye ; but the very cha- 
racter of their secluded beauties, remote from 
stirring life, must recommend them rather to 
the artist’s sketch-book than the traveller’s pen. 
However, Mr. Paton has done well in selecting 
ground still unhackneyed—not yet trodden into 
commonplace. In our day, when an American 
preacher (as our traveller tells) goes from Boston 
to Jerusalem, not to rhapsodize @ la Chateau- 
briand, but to restore the tone of a larynx 
strained by too lavish declamation, it is some- 
thing to find a country where the traveller can 
still create a sensation, and this Mr. Paton has 
done, as the following scene tells :— 

“ Going out to the makad, I perceived yesterday's 
assembly of merry-making peasants quadrupled in 
number, and all dressed in their holiday costume, 
thickset on their knees down the avenue to the 
church, and following a noble old hymn. I sprang 
out of the postern, and, helping myself with the 
grasp of trunks of trees, and bared roots and bushes, 
clambered up one of the sides of the hollow, and 
attaining a clear space, looked down with wonder 
and pleasure on the singular scene. The whole pit 
of this theatre of verdure appeared covered with a 
carpet of white and crimson, for such were the pre- 
vailing colours of the rustic costumes. When I 
thought of the trackless solitude of the sylvan ridges 
round me, I seemed to witness one of the early com- 
munions of Christianity, in those ages when incense 
ascended to the Olympic deities in gorgeous temples, 
while praise to the true God rose from the haunts of 
the wolf, the lonely cavern, or the subterranean vault. 
When church service was over I examined the 
dresses more minutely. The upper tunic of the 
women was a species of surtout of undyed cloth, bor- 
dered with a design of red cloth of a finer description. 
The stockings in colour and texture resembled those 
of Persia, but were generally embroidered at the 
ankle with gold and silver thread. After the mid- 
day meal we descended, accompanied by the monks. 
The lately crowded court-yard was silent and empty. 
* What,’ said I, ‘all dispersed already?” The 
superior smiled, and said nothing. On going out of 
the gate, I paused in a state of slight emotion, The 
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whole assembled peasantry were marshalled in two 
rows, and standing uncovered in solemn silence, so 
as to make a living avenue to the bridge. The 
Igoumen then publicly expressed the pleasure my 
visit had given to the people, and in their name 
thanked me, and wished me a prosperous journey, 
repeating a phrase I had heard before: ‘God be 
praised that Servia has at length seen the day that 
strangers come from afar to see and know the people!” 
I took off my fez, and said, ‘Do you know, Father 
Igoumen, what has given me the most pleasure in 
the course of my visit?’ Jg. ‘I can scarcely guess.’ 
Author. * I have seen a large assembly of peasantry, 
and not a trace of poverty, vice, or misery; the best 
proof that both the civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
do their duty.” The Igoumen, smiling with satisfac- 
tion, made a short speech to the people. I mounted 
my horse; the convent bells began to toll as I waved 
my hand to the assembly, and ‘Sretnj poot!’ (a 
prosperous journey!) burst from a thousand tongues. 
The scene was so moving that I could scarcely refrain 
a tear.” 

Our tourist prudently abstains from long and 
laboured descriptions. He must often have 
longed to seize the brush, and dash off a land- 
scape in a few strokes; but there are scenes in 
Servia equally beyond the reach of the pen and 
the palette ; — for instance, the prospect from 
the Kopaunik hill, which Mr. Paton thus sug- 
gests to us :— 

“A gentle wind skimmed the white straggling 
clouds from the blue sky. Warmer and warmer 
grew the sunlit valleys; wider and wider grew the 
prospect as we ascended. Balkan after Balkan rose 
on the distant horizon, Ever and anon I paused 
and looked round with delight ; but before reaching 
the summit I tantalized myself with a few hundred 
yards of ascent, to treasure the glories in store for 
the pause, the turn, and the view. When,at length, 
I stood on the highest peak, the prospect was 
literally gorgeous. Servia lay rolled out at my feet. 
There was the field of Kossovo, where Amurath de- 
feated Lasar and entombed the ancient empire of 
Servia. I mused an instant on this great landmark 
of European history, and following the finger of an 
old peasant, who accompanied us, I looked east- 
wards, and saw Deligrad—the scene of one of the 
bloodiest fights that preceded the resurrection of 
Servia as a principality. The Morava glistened in 
its wide valley like a silver thread in a carpet of 
green, beyond which the dark mountains of Rudnik 
rese to the north, while the frontiers of Bosnia, 
Albania, Macedonia, and Bulgaria walled in the 
prospect. ‘Nogo Svet.—This is the whole world,’ 
said the peasant, who stood by me. I myself thought, 
that if an artist wished for a landscape as the scene 
of Satan taking up our Saviour into a high mountain, 
he could find none more appropriate than this. The 
Kopaunik is not lofty; not much above six thousand 
English feet above the level of the sea. But it is so 
placed in the Servian basin, that the eye embraces 
the whole breadth from Bosnia to Bulgaria, and very 
nearly the whole length from Macedonia to Hun- 
gary.” 

Travelling, on the whole, is tolerably safe in 
Servia, and requires no great capacity for 
“roughing it;” but there are places where 
Oriental notions of a traveller's purposes still 
prevail, as at Novibazar :— 

“The castle was on the elevated centre of the 
town ; and the town sloping on all sides down to the 
gardens, was as nearly as possible in the centre of 
the plain. When we had sufficiently examined the 
carved stone kaouks and turbans on the tomb-stones 
we re-descended towards the town. A savage-look- 
ing Bosniac now started up from behind a low out- 
house, and trembling with rage and fanaticism began 
to abuse us: ‘ Giaours, kafirs, spies! I know what 
you have come for. Do you expect to see your cross 
planted some day on the castle?’ The old story, 
thought I to myself; the fellow takes me for a mili- 
tary engineer, exhausting the resources of my art in 
a plan for the reduction of the redoubtable fortress 
and city of Novibazar. ‘Take care how you insult 
an honourable gentleman,’ said the over-rider; ‘ we 
will complain to the Bey.’ ‘What do we care for 
the Bey ?’ said the fellow, laughing in the exuber- 
ance of his impudence. I now stopped, looked him 





full in the face, and asked him coolly what he wanted. 
*I will show you that when you get into the bazaar,’ 
and then he suddenly bolted down a lane out of 
sight. A Christian, who had been hanging on at a 
short distance, came up and said— I advise you to 
take yourself out of the dust as quickly as possible. 
The whole town is ina state of alarm; and unless 
you are prepared for resistance, something serious 
may happen: for the fellows here are all wild Ar- 
naouts, and do not understand travelling Franks.’ ” 

Here is a pleasant little picture, suggesting 
the character of scenery to be found on the 
banks of the Drina :— 

“At Liubovia the hills receded, and the valley 
was about half a mile wide, consisting of fine meadow 
land with thinly scattered oaks, athwart which the 
evening sun poured its golden floods, suggesting 
pleasing images of abundance without effort. This 
part of Servia is a wilderness, if you will, so scant is 
it of inhabitants, so free from anything like inclosures, 
or ficlds, farms, labourers, gardens, or gardeners; and 
yet it is, and looks like a garden in one place, atrim 
English lawn and park in another: you almost say to 
yourself, ‘The man or house cannot be far off: what 
lovely and extensive grounds! Where can the hall 
or castle be hid ?’”’ 

We must now turn from the scenery of Servia 
to its people and their customs: here the East 
and the West, the old and the new meet toge- 
ther, or rather maintain their separate forms of 
existence in the country. While, in Belgrade, 
the trading German, the State Gazette, so pru- 
dent in its political allusions, the Literary So- 
ciety, and a solitary annual, Zhe Dove, recall 
the mind to Europe, the gipsy-life of the wood- 
lands, and the oriental majesty of the Natchal- 
nik (a sort of magistrate in the country), with 
his divan, chibouque, and wide trousers, remind 
us of the East. There is a little too much of 
the East in the estimation of woman in Servia 
at the present day. In former times it was 
barbarous :— ’ 

“Through all the interior of Servia, the female is 
reckoned an inferior being, and fit only to be the 
plaything of youth and the nurse of old age. This 
peculiarity of manners has not sprung from the four 
centuries of Turkish occupation, but appears to have 
been inherent in old Slaavie manners, and such as 
we read of in Russia, a very few generations ago; but 
as the European standard is now rapidly adopted at 
Belgrade, there can be little doubt that it will thence, 
in the course of time, spread over all Servia. * * 
Another of the old customs of Servia was sufficiently 
characteristic of its lawless state. Abduction of 
females was common. Sometimes a young man 
would collect a party of his companions, break into 
a village and carry off a maiden. To prevent re- 
capture they generally went into the woods, where 
the nuptial knot was tied by a priest nolens volens. 
Then commenced the negotiation for a reconcilia- 
tion with the parents, which was generally successful; 
as in many instances the female had been the secret 
lover of the young man, and the other villagers used 
to add their persuasion, in order to bring about a 
pacific solution. But if the relations of the girl madea 
legal affair of it, the young woman was asked if it was 
by her own will that she was taken away ; and if she 
made the admission then a reconciliation took place: 
if not, those concerned in the abduction were fined. 
Kara Georg put a stop to this by proclamation, 
punishing the author of an abduction with death, the 
priest with a dismissal, and the assistants with the 
bastinado.” 

Other national customs, still remaining, are 
of a more pleasing character :— 

“ Such are the customs that have just disappeared; 
but many national peculiarities still remain. At 
Christmas, for instance, every peasant goes to the 
woods, and cuts down a young oak; as soon as he 
returns home, which is in the twilight, he says to the 
assembled family, ‘A happy Christmas eve to the 
house;’ on which a male of the family scatters a little 
grain on the ground and answers, ‘ God be gracious 
to you, our happy and honoured father.’ The 
housewife then lays the young oak on the fire, to 
which are thrown a few nuts and a little straw, and 
the evening ends in merriment. Next day, after 
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divine service, the family assemble around the dinner 
table, each bearing a lighted candle; and they 
aloud, ‘ Christ is born: let us honour Christ and his 
birth.” The usual Christmas drink is hot wing 
mixed with honey. They have also the custom of 
First Foot. This personage is selected beforehand 
under the idea that he will bring luck with him fy, 
the ensuing year. On entering the First Foot says, 
‘Christ is born !’ and receives for answer, * Yes, he 
is born!’ while the First Foot scatters a few grains 
of corn on the floor. He then advances and stirs 
the wood on the fire, so that it crackles and emits 
sparks; on which the First Foot says, ‘ As many 
sparks so many cattle, so many horses,so many 

so many sheep, so many boors, so many bee hi 
and so much luck and prosperity.’ He then throys 
a little money into the ashes, or hangs some hemp 
on the door; and Christmas ends with presents anj 
festivities. * * One of the most extraordinary customs 
of Servia is that of the Dodola. Whena long drought 
has taken place, a handsome young woman is stripped, 
and so dressed up with grass, flowers, cabbage anj 
other leaves, that her face is scarcely visible; she 
then, in company with several girls of twelve or 
fifteen years of age, goes from house to house singi 
a song, the burden of which is a wish for rain. It jg 
then the custom of the mistress of the house at which 
the Dodola is stopped to throw a little water on her, 
This custom used also to be kept up in the Servian 
districts of Hungary, but has been forbidden by the 
priests.” 

Mr. Paton makes no addition to our knoy- 
ledge of Servian minstrelsy, nor does he tell us 
much of the religious aspect of the country, 
From all that we know of the Greek clergy, we 
fear they are not fitted to help a rising country, 
There is something in the following scene with 
the phlegmatic monk which suggests a decaying 
future for men of his class, unless they bestir 
themselves, and become the real helpers of the 
people :— 

“A fat, feeble-voiced, lymphatic-faced Superiar, 
leaning on a long staff, received us; but the conver. 
sation was all on one side, for * Blagodarim, (I 
thank you,) was all that I could get out of him, 
After reposing a little in the parlour, I came out to 
view the church again, and expressed my pleasure at 
seeing so fair an edifice in the midst of sucha wilder. 
ness. The Superior slowly raised his eyebrows, 
looked first at the church, then at me, and relapsed 
into a frowning interrogative stupor; at last, suddenly 
rekindling as if he had comprehended my meaning, 
added * Blagodarim’ (I thank you). A shrewd young 
man, from a village a few miles off, now came for- 
ward just as the Superior’s courage pricked him o 
to ask if there were any convents in my country; 
* Very few,’ said I. * But there are,’ said the young 
pert Servian, ‘a great many schools and colleges 
where useful sciences are taught to the young, and 
hospitals, where active physicians cure diseases’ 
This was meant as a cut to the reverend Farniente. 
He looked blank, but evidently wanted the boldnes 
and ingenuity to frame an answer to this redoubtable 
innovator. At last he gaped at me to help him out 
of the dilemma. ‘I should be sorry,’ said I, ‘if any 
thing were to happen to this convent. It is a mot 
interesting and beautiful monument of the ancient 
kingdom of Servia; I hope it will be preserved and 
honourably kept up to a late period.’ * Blagodarin, 
(I am obliged to you,) said the Superior, pleased 
the Gordian knot being loosed, and then relapsed 
into his apathy, without moving a muscle of bis 
countenance.” 

To turn from the cure of souls to that o 
bodies, we might not expect to find English 
quackery in a town on the Danube, with sucht 
name as Pancsova; but even there the beliefin 
gambouge, as the “elixir vite,” had pene 
trated :— 

“The major of the town, after swallowing coun 
less boxes of Morison’s pills, died in the belief thet 
he had not begun to take them soon enough. The 
consumption of these drugs at that time almost 
passed belief. There was scarcely a sickly or hype 
chondriae person, from the Hill of Presburg to the 
Iron Gates, who had not taken large quantities 
them. Being curious to know the cause of this & 
tensive consumption, I asked for an explanatie 
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‘You must know,’ said an individual, ‘ that the Anglo- 
mania is nowhere stronger than in this part of the 


world. Whatever comes from England, be it Con- 
greve rockets or vegetable pills, must needs be per- 
ject. Dr. Morison is indebted to his high office for 
the enormous consumption of his drugs. It is clear 
that the president of the British College must be a 
man in the enjoyment of the esteem of the govern- 
ment and the faculty of medicine ; and his title is a 

port to his pills in foreign countries.’ I laughed 
heartily, and explained that the British College of 
Health, and the College of Physicians, were not 
identical.” 

To turn to something rather more closely 
connected with health and long life—Mr. Paton 
gives us the following account of Servian agri- 

ture :— 
aon the whole, it must be admitted, that the 

try of Servia have drawn a high prize in the 
lottery of existence. Abject want and pauperism is 
nearly unknown. In fact, from the great abundance 
of excellent land, every man with ordinary industry 
can support his wife and family, and have a large 
urplus. Thepeasant has no landlord but the Sultan, 
who receives a fixed tribute from the Servian govern- 
ment, and does not interfere with the internal ad- 
ministration. The father of a family, after having 
contributed a maximum tax of six dollars per annum, 
is sole master of the surplus ; so that in fact the taxes 
are almost nominal, and the rent amere peppercorn; 
the whole amounting on an average to about four 
shillings and sixpence per caput per annum. A very 
small proportion of the whole soil of Servia is culti- 
vated, Some say only one sixth, others only one 
eighth; and even the present mode of cultivation 
scarcely differs from that which prevails in other parts 
of Turkey. The reason is obvious: if the present 
production of Servia became insufficient for the sub- 
sistence of the population, they have only to take in 
waste lands ; and improved processes of agriculture 
vill remain unheeded, until the population begins to 
press on the limits of the means of subsistence; a 
consummation not likely to be brought about for 
many generations to come. Although situated to 
the south of Hungary, the climate and productions 
are altogether northern. I never saw an olive-tree 
in Servia, although plentiful in the corresponding 
latitudes of France and Italy (43°—44° 50’); but 
both sorts of melons are abundant, although from 
want of cultivation not nearly so good as those of 
Hungary. The same may be said of all other fruits 
except the grapes of Semendria, which I believe are 
equal to any in the world. The Servians seem to have 
in general very little taste for gardening, much less 
in factthan the Turks, in consequence perhaps of the 
unsurpassed beauty and luxuriance of nature. The 
fruit-tree which seems to be the most common in 
Servia is the plum, from which the ordinary brandy 
of the country is made. Almost every village has a 
plantation of this tree in its vicinity. Vegetables are 
tolerably abundant in some parts of the interior of 
Servia, but Belgrade is very badly supplied. There 
seems to be no kitchen gardens in the environs; at 
least Isaw none. Most of the vegetables as well as 
milk come from Semlin. The harvest in August 
is the period of merriment. All Servian peasants 
assist each other in getting in the grain as soon as it is 
Teady, without fee or reward; the cultivator pro- 
viding entertainment for his laborious guests. In 
the vale of the Lower Morava, where there is less 
pasture and more corn, this is not sufficient, and 
hired Bulgarians assist. The innumerable swine 
which are reared in the vast forests of the interior, at 
1 expense to the inhabitants, are the great staple of 
van product and export. In districts where acorns 
abound, they fatten to an inconceivable size. They 
are first pushed swimming across the Save, as a sub- 
stitute for quarantine, and then driven to Pesth and 
Vienna by easy stages; latterly large quantities have 
been sent up the Danube in boats towed by steam.” 

Yur traveller returned to England through 
Vienna, and concludes his volume with a few 
tmarks on Austria, and its mass of hetero- 
geneous elements held (not blended) together 

4smooth-handed policy. Among the various 

es that assemble in Thane, the Bohemian 


Tetains the pre-eminent ingenuity for which 
gave him credit in ‘Quentin Durward :’— 


“The Bohemians of the middling and poorer 
classes, have certainly less sincerity and straightfor- 
wardness than their neighbours. An anecdote is 
related illustrative of the slyness of the Bohemians 
compared with the simple honesty of the German 
and the candid unscrupulousness of the Hungarian : 
* During the late war, three soldiers, of each of these 
three nations, met in the parlour of a French inn, 
over the chimney-piece of which hung a watch. 
When they had gone, the German said, “ That is a 
good watch ; I wish I had bought it.” “I am sorry 
I did not take it,” said the Hungarian. “I have it in 
my pocket,” said the Bohemian.’” 

“The national railroad scheme of Austria,” 
says Mr, Paton, ‘is certainly the most splendid 
effort of the ‘tout pour le peuple, rien par le 
peuple’ system that has been hitherto seen.” 
Even an Austrian poet thus addresses his taunts 
to those who fear lest railways should level all 
the world to prose :— 

Out with your coach, as in a happier day, 
Harness again your gall'd and spavin'd team, 
(But keep within the old rufs all the way) 
And chase your goddess borne away by steam! 


Or man a ship, and every random gust 

Sent from the wind-god catch within your rag, 
As gladly as a beggar some stale crust 

Takes, with a bow, and drops into his bag. 


While I, along the vine-clad, rocky Rhine, 

On a black swan, the steamer, proudly swim, 
And, lifting up a cup of golden wine, 

Sing loudly human art's triumphal! hymn. 


Whitehall: or, the Days of Charles I. An His- 
torical Romance. By the author of ‘ White- 
friars.’ 3 vols. Mortimer. 

Burn fire, and caldron bubble! 

might be the device of this anonymous author, 

to judge from the form and colour of his novels. 

The fever does not run so high, it is true, in 

‘Whitehall’ as in ‘ Whitefriars ;’ yet it is still ex- 

cessive; and till his pulse be sobered, the patient 

will rather harass, than command, his public. 

Yet, let us own, that there is something in the 

days of Charles the First which unsettles steady 

brains—that there is a mingling of many quali- 
ties in Oliver Cromwell (indispensable as foil) to 
which only a Shakspeare could have done justice. 

Scott, Victor Hugo, Bulwer, Miss Mitford, have 

all hada shot at the son of the Huntingdon Brewer; 

yet not one has hit him : though the lady probably 
came the nearest. After her, we know not who 
has conceived the great General better than the 
author of ‘Whitehall.’ His Charles, too, is 
finely toned; being neither quite the hero, nor 
quite the hypocrite which the partizans on 
opposite sides have styled him. We are less 
content with Henrietta Maria. Nor has the 
romancer shrunk from evoking such personages 
as George Fox and Milton, to fill the back 
ground ofhis canvas. He falls, however, intoa 
too common mistake, in making his “ poet blind, 
yet bold,” talk like a printed book. The periods 
of his discourse are eloquent—but they are not 
dialogue. The great defect, however, of ‘ White- 
hall’ is want of clearness in the conduct of the 
plot. ‘The thread on which all these brilliant 
characters and momentous events are accumu- 
lated is so looped and twisted, that neither its 
beginning nor end is clearly discernible, while 
the grouping of the ornaments themselves is bad 
and unmeaning. Nine out of ten novel-readers 
will be worried, from first to last, with per- 
plexities as to the origin and attitude of Ingulph 

Dethewarre, the hero; there is, also, an awk- 

ward confusion betwixt his love for the false 

Marie, and his pity for the fantastic Ramona, 

which, by involving his motives and actions, 

weakens our interest. The latter lady, too, is a 

creature too exceptional to be thoroughly sym- 

pathized with—her husband, the half mad 
astrologer, is a melo-dramatic caricature. The 
strong point of the author lies in his arrange- 
ment of insulated scenes. The masque at Oxford 
—and the night in the gaol there,—the trial of 











the ill-starred Ramona by the Witchfinders— 
and the keeping of St. John's Eve in the house 
of the citizen, may be all referred to, in justifi- 
cation of this praise; one and all display power 
over form and colour of such value, that we have 
been induced to dwell all the more emphatically 
on the author's weaker side, which is uncertainty 
and entanglement in composition. 





Memoir and Correspondence of George, Lord 
Lyttelton, from 1734 101773. Compiled and 
Edited by Robert Phillimore, late Student of 
Christ Church. 

(Second Notice.] 

Tue death of Thomson stimulated the zeal of 

Lyttelton for the family of his friend. He 

brought on the stage the posthumous tragedy 

of ‘ Coriolanus,’ for which he wrote a pay 
logue. But what are we to think of the project 
announced in the following letter ?— 

“Hill Street, March 22, 1750. 

“Dear Sir,—By the Northampton coach of next 
week, I shall send Mrs. Doddridge,a new, compleat, 
and correct edition of Mr. Thomson’s works made 
under my care, which I beg the favour of her to 
accept as a small mark of my esteem and regard, 
There is not a line in it which a lady of virtue and 
modesty may not safely read, which is more than can 
be said of the works of any other of the English 
poets, except Milton, Spenser and Addison. You 
will find this edition much preferable to any of the 
former, though not entirely free from false prints. 
Great corrections have been made in the diction, and 
many redundancies have been cutt off, which hurt 
the spirit, and weak’ned the force of the more sublime 
and nervous parts; so that upon the whole I am per- 
suaded you will think Mr. Thomson a much better 
poet, if you take the trouble to read over his works 
in their present form, than you ever thought him 
before. Nor will such an amusement mispend your 
time, for a divine spirit of piety, virtue, and good- 
ness breathes through them all. Butif you have not 
leisure for it yourself, at least, I insist that Mrs, 
Doddridge and Miss Polly shall read them, and give 
me their judgment upon them. I beg my compli- 
ments to both, and am with unalterable regard, Dear 
Sir, your most affectionate humble servant, 

* G, Lytre.ton.” 

‘* T have never been able,”’ observes Mr. Phil- 
limore, “to find any satisfactory reason why it 
(the edition in question) was never published.” 
Is he sure that it was not published? If he ex- 
amine farther he will find that there is an edition 
of 1750, and also of 1752, in 4 vols. 12mo. dis- 
tinguished by some most extraordinary liberties 
from preceding editions, and especially from 
that of 1746, superintended by the poet himself. 
What are we to think of an editor who coolly 
detaches a whole sheet from ‘The Seasons,’ and 
reprints it as a separate poem ?—who omits two 
minor poems altogether ?—who does not hesitate 
to mutilate ‘The Castle of Indolence ’?—who 
everywhere takes as much liberty with the text of 
any of the poems as if he himself were the author? 
The enormities perpetrated in these two editions 
of 1750 and 1752 (of the latter one volume only 
was reprinted, viz. that containing ‘The Sea- 
sons,’ the other three being merely reissued with 
new titles,) are probably unexampled in literary 
history. If Mr. Phillimore has any difficulty 
in laying his hands on a copy of the edition 
of 1746, let him compare those of 1750 and 
1752 with Mr. Bolton Corney’s edition (Long- 
mans, 1842), and he will find room enough for 
surprise, — perhaps for a stronger sentiment. 
We all remember Dr. Johnson's censure of Lyt- 
telton for the mutilation of ‘ Liberty :’ what would 
have been his indignant language had he been 
acquainted to the full extent with the audacious 
facts to which we have alluded! To whom but 
to his presumptuous lordship are we to ascribe 
the numerous corruptions which during ninety 
years have disfigured the poet of nature? 

The attachment of a much greater man to Lyt« 
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telton—of Pope, who had no need of pecuniary 
aid, and who therefore could not be coal by 
such gratitude, might surprise us, if we did not 
call to mind two important circumstances: that 
with all his occasional asperity, the former had 
no small share of “the milk of human kind- 
ness,”’ and that he was always flattered by the 
attentions of the great. Yet, with every allow- 
ance for both, there must have been something 
in Lyttelton’s character to merit such honour- 
able mention as the following :— 
Free as young Lyttelton her cause pursue, 
Still true to virtue, and as warm as true. 
In a letter to Swift, the poet calls Mr. Lyttelton 
‘a very particular and very deserving friend,— 
one whom his own merit has forced me to con- 
tract an intimacy with, after I had sworn never 
to love a man more, since the sorrow it cost me 
to have loved so many now dead, banished, or 
unfortunate.” In the same letter, the heir of 
Hagley is called “ one of the worthiest of the 
rising generation.” And in one to Lyttelton 
hiinself — the last from him in the volumes be- 
fore us—the same attachment is prominent :— 
“Bath, November 3, 1741. 
“Dear Sir,—I have lately received a letter in 
which are these words—‘ suffer not Mr. Lyttelton to 
forget me.’ It made me reflect I am as unwilling to 
be forgotten by you, though I do not deserve so well 
to be remembered on any account, but that of an 
early, a well-grounded, and (let me add) a well- 
judged esteem, of you. I do not ask what you are 
doing; Iam sure it is all the good you can do. I do 
not ask anything but to know that you are well, I 
see no use to be drawn from the knowledge of any 
public events: I see most honest men melancholy, 
and that’s enough tomake me inquire no more; when I 
can do anything either to assist, or not assisting to 
comfort them,I will. But I fear I live in vain, that 
is, must live only to myself. Yet I feel every day 
what the Puritans call outgoings of my soul, in the 
concern I take for some of you, which upon my word 
is a warmer sensation than any I feel in my own and 
for my own being. Why are youacourtier? Why 
is Murray a lawyer? It may be well for other 
people, but what is that to your own enjoyment, to 
mine? I would have you both pass as happy and as 
satisfied a lifeas I have done. You will both laugh 
at this, but I would have you know had I been tempted 
by nature and Providence, with the same talents that 
he and you have, I would have done as you do. But 
if either of you ever become tired or stupid, God 
send you my quiet and my resignation, I think I’ve 
nothing more to say, but toadd with how full a heart, 
I am, dear Sir, ever yours, A. Pore.” 
Such letters will do much to confirm Lord 
Byron’s eulogy on the poet’s heart. He was 





certainly very far from being ‘the wicked wasp | 
of Twickenham” that Lady Montague was | 
pleased to represent him. 

Between the death of Pope and Thomson, | 


Lyttelton produced his ‘ Monody’ on the loss of | 
his wife, the most readable, if not the best, of | 


his poetic efforts. Mr. Phillimore attempts to | 
be severe on Johnson for insinuating that deep 
grief is not verbose,—“ he solaced his grief by 
writing a long poem to her memory.” “It 
cannot be doubted,” says the present biogra- 
pher, “‘ that this sentence was meant to convey 
a sneer; but profoundly ignorant was its writer 
of the things which ree to a poet’s peace, if 
he thought such exercise of his art inconsistent 
or incompatible with the most poignant grief.” 


the merit of a book so well known, and so uni- 
versally praised, it would be useless to dwell. 
From this time there is a more earnest tone in 
all that he wrote and said. This is particularly 
evident in his correspondence with Doddridge, 
which the religious mind will deem the most 
interesting portion of the work before us. But 
we must not forget to add, that whatever his 
grief, and its consequent seriousness, he married 
again, in rather more than two years after the 
death of his “ Lucy.” The new connexion, how- 
ever, was doomed to be as unhappy as the 
former had been the reverse. Among the nu- 
merous letters of congratulation which he re- 
ceived on the occasion, we must find room for 
one from Fielding :— 
** Bow Street, Aug. 29th, 1749. 

“Sir,—Permit me to bring up the rear of your 
friends in paying my compliments of congratulation 
on your late happy nuptials. There may perhaps be 
seasons when the rear may be as honourable a post in 
friendship as in war; and if so, such certainly must be 
every time of joy and felicity. Your present situa- 
tion must be full of bliss; and so will be, I am 
confident, your future life, from the same fountain. 
Nothing can equal the excellent character your lady 
bears among those of her own sex, and I never yet 
knew them speak well of a woman who did not 
deserve their good words. How admirable is your for- 
tune in the matrimonial lottery! I will venture to 
say, there is no man alive who exults more in this, or 
in any other happiness that can attend you than 
myself, and you ought to believe me from the same 
reason, that fully persuades me of the satisfaction you 
receive from any happiness of mine; thisreason is that 
you must be sensible how much of it I owe to your 
goodness ; and there is a great pleasure in gratitude, 
tho’ it is second I believe to that of benevolence, for 
of all the delights upon earth, none can equal the 
raptures which a good mind feels in conferring happi- 
ness on those whom we think worthy of it. This is the 
sweetest ingredient in power,and I solemnly protest I 
never wished for power more, than a few days ago, for 
the sake of a man whom I love,and that more perhaps 
from the esteem I know he bears you, than from any 
other reason. This mun is in love with a young 
creature of the most apparent worth, who returns his 
affections. Nothing is wanting to make two very 
miserable people extremely blessed, but a moderate 
portion of the greatest of human evils, so philoso- 
phers call it, and so it is called by Divines, whose 
word is the rather to be taken, as they are, many of 
them, more conversant with this evil than ever the 
philosophers were. The name of this man is Moore, to 
whom you kindly destined that laurel, which tho’ it 
hath long been withered, may not probably soon drop 
from the brow of its present possessor; but there is 
another place of much the same value now vacant; 
it is that of Deputy Licensor to the stage. Be not 
offended at this hint; fortho’ I will own it impudent 
enough in one who hath so many obligations of his 
own to you, to venture to recommend another man to 
your favour, yet impudence itself may possibly be a 
virtue when exerted on the behalf of a friend: at 
least, I am the less ashamed of it, as I have known 
men remarkable for the opposite modesty, possess it 
without the mixture ofany other good quality. In this 
fault then you must indulge me—for should I ever see 
you as high in power as I wish, and as it is perhaps 
more my interest than your own that you should be, 
I shall be guilty of the like as often as I find a man in 
whom I can, after much intimacy, discover no want, 
but that of the evil gbove mentioned. I beg you will 
do me the honour of making my compliments to your 
unknown Lady, and believe me to be with the highest 


Whether the venerable sage, or the “ late Stu- festeem, respect, and gratitude, Sir, your most obedient 


dent of Christ Church,’” be truer to human 
nature in his opinion,—whether deep grief be 
silent or verbose,—we shall leave to the 
reader’s decision. The event in question had 
another, a nobler and a more permanent result, 
in the ‘ Dissertation on St. Paul.’ The author’s 
mind was now habitually serious. He preferred 
to meditate on serious subjects, and the society 
of serious men, such as were his friend West of 
Wickham, the translator of Pindar, and the emi- 
nent dissenting minister, Dr. Doddridge. On 





humble Servant, Henry Fievpine.” 
This is a characteristic letter, honourable 
alike to the writer and the person addressed. 
Not satisfied with having received so many 
favours in his own person, the warm-hearted 
novelist must apply to his benefactor in behalf 
of others, —a fact sufficiently illustrative of the 
heir (about, by his father’s death, to become the 
owner) of Hagley. ‘There had long been an ac- 
uaintance between the two,—from their school- 
ys in fact. 


From another novelist of the day, Lyttelton 
received very different treatment. The cause 
and the effect are given by Horace Wal | 

“Smollett wrote a Tragedy and sent it to ie: (he 
was then Mr.) Lyttelton, with whom he was not 
acquainted, Lord Lyttelton not caring to Point out 
its defects civilly advised him to try comedy, 
wrote one and solicited the same Lord to recom 4 
it to the stage. The latter excused himself, but 
mised if it should be acted, to do all the service in 
his power for the author. Smollett’s return Was 
drawing an abusive portrait of Lord Lyttelton jg 
Roderick Random, a novel.” 

Lyttelton was not alone in this abuse: Gg. 
rick and Akenside were equally obnoxious tp 
it. How pitiful the vanity of Smollett compared 
with the warm-hearted feelings of his far greater 
rival ! 

On Lyttelton’s other works, his History of 
Henry II.,’ ‘ Dialogues of the Dead,’ ‘ Life of 
Cicero,’ ‘ Letters,’ &c. it is unnecessary to dwell, 
The first is one-sided, and by no means remark. 
able for critical acumen. Yet, being the most 
elaborate of all his works—that on which he 
was occupied the greater part of his life, and on 
which he hoped to rest the fabric of his reputa- 
tion—it has undoubtedly its merits. Of the 
second, Dr. Johnson observes, that the author 
sat down “to write a book to tell the world what 
all his life the world had been telling him.” It 
certainly contains nothing in the shape of 
novelty: its reflections are common-place, and 
not always applicable to the characters which 
are made to utter them. Still, for young readers, 
the book is not without its uses. ‘The rest of his 
works are of even less importance. 

When we read of the extravagant praises 
bestowed on the works and genius of Lyttelton 
by many writers of note (by none so extrava- 
gantly perhaps as Beattie, who was also one of 
his lordship’s friends), we are apt to set down 
the last century as wholly deficient in true 
taste. But the fault lies in the bias of the 
writers towards their friend, patron, and be- 
nefactor. Filled with gratitude for its kind- 
ness towards themselves, they suffered their 
judgment to be blinded; and no wonder, for 
the personal qualities of the peer rendered 
him peculiarly amiable. That his manners were 
courteous is universally acknowledged; but a 
higher praise is, that they had their seat in his 
heart, and were not the mechanical conven- 
tionalities of the age. Nor were his attachments 
transitory; he preserved them to the close of 
his life. There can be no doubt whatever that 
he must have possessed very amiable and very 
excellent qualities, or he would never have s 
long preserved the esteem and friendship of all 
the leading men whose acquaintance was worth 
having. If he had no great genius and no great 
learning, he was elegant, agreeable, well-in- 
formed, and capable of entertaining the best 
society of his day. In the following paragraph, 
we agree in substance with Mr. Phillimore :— 

“ His natural abilities were good ; and though not 
of the highest order, were continually strengthened 
by careful and unremitting cultivation. His ambition 
of improvement, springing from a deep sense of the 
obligations which wealth and station impose upon their 
possessor, was constant to the hour of his death—to 
press forward in the pursuit of knowledge, not 
diverted from the chase by early success and extra- 
vagant admiration of moderate efforts; ‘to scorn 
delights, and live laborious days,’ had been the ocet- 
pation of his life. Its fruits were visible in the 
variety of his accomplishments, and the fullness of 
his information upon the subjects to which he had 
devoted himself. During the course of his life be 
had maintained an oral or epistolary intercourse with 
the most celebrated persons of his day, both in 
England and Europe. Making ample allowance for 
the language of cotemporaneous flattery, it 18 1m~ 
possible to ascribe to that alone the very 






























estimation in which his opinions were held by alk 
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yho had any pretensions to almost any kind of 
literature. Nor indeed is the verdict of posterity 
greatly at variance with the judgment of his own 
time. Of how few can it be said, that they have 
left behind them works in History, Poetry, and 
Divinity, which, after the lapse of nearly a century, 
maintain an honourable place in the literature ot 
their country ? And of how very few, that they 
combined with success in these pursuits, a labo- 
rious and distinguished share in the duties of public 
» the manner in which Mr. Phillimore has 
executed his task, few words will suffice. We 
have already alluded to the bias which inclines 
him to view everything in the light most favour- 
able to his subject. This to every reader must 
be perceptible throughout. At the respect 
which he feels for his subject we do not wonder: 
in a greater or less degree it must be felt by the 
mere reader; and a high degree of it in him 
may be excused. The sentiment, too, must be 
deepened by his friendly connexion with the 
Lyttelton family, who, naturally enough, are 
proud of their ancestor. In such a position he 
could hardly resist the influences around him; 
and in this unconscious partiality we absolve 
him from moral blame. We cannot, however, 
overlook his defects. His arrangement is sin- 
gulaly confused; the systematic would have 
en preferable to the chronological. As it 
is, his narrative wants both lucidity and con- 
nexion. 

In conclusion, it is but justice to a living 
nobleman to observe, that in our remarks on 
therefusal of the Lyttelton family, “‘in our own 
day,” toafford a literary gentleman facilities for 
writing the life of the first peer, we did not 
allude to his lordship,—the transaction in ques- 
tion having happened several years before his 
accession to the title. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Power of the Soul over the Body, considered in 
Relation to Health and Morals, by G. Moore, M.D.— 
This volume deserves more consideration than it is 
likely to obtain at a time when the material wants of 
life demand so much more time and attention than 
at any former period of man’s history. If rightly 
understood, it would lead every one of its readers to 
cultivate those peaceful, tranquil, amiable feelings, 
which are always the best safeguards of health, and 
the necessary handmaids to happiness, It shows us 
that through the intimate connexion between the 
mind and body, the former must at all times, and, to 
an extent inconceivable by the thoughtless, influence 
the latter; and that, unless this inward principle be 
disciplined, purified, enlightened, vainly must we 
look for that harmony between the two so necessary 
tohuman enjoyment. The “sana mens in corpore 
sano” has indeed in all ages been held to be the highest 
end of man: and the connexion between the two is 
indispensable for the attainment of the end :—the 
healthy body must be the result of the healthy mind. 
In what does the health of mind consist?. In the 
temperate exercise of the intellect, and in the culti- 
vation of the moral virtues. Let these objects be 
secured, and there can be little difficulty in securing 
the interests of the body. Temperance and exercise 
are easy enough; yet when added to the tranquillity 
of the mind they constitute all that, is wanting for 
our happiness. These are not the adjuncts, they are 
theessentials, It is “the mind diseased” that gives rise 
to by far the greater number of the bodily ills “ which 
flesh is heir to”; and, like the muddy fountain, it 
must be purified before the stream of life can be clear 
sweet. All this may appear to some readers as 
Purely imaginative, or at the best as the forced con- 
clusion of some formal moralist. ‘To such we would 
sy,“ Read the book, and judge for yourself”—and 
Weigh the well-attested instances (literally i 


history, such exemptions from pain have been 
experienced by the orthodox and heretical in all 
communities. Men differ as to the cause: one 
ittributes it to a strong faith, no matter whether that 
faith were true or false; another to intensity of mind 
or purpose, no matter what the particular kind of 
intensity has been. Soldiers in battle when dan- 
gerously wounded have been for a while not merely 
insensible to the wound, but ignorant of its infliction, 
—a fact well known to every old officer. If then 
the mental energy be (as it indisputably is,) capable 
of rendering the body impassive to pain, we may 
readily admit its influence over our ordinary bodily 
functions. Whatever the nature or the extent of 
the laws which unite matter and mind, and which 
reciprocally act upon each other, it is certain that 
moderate desires, subdued affections, obedient pas- 
sions, and a will directed to the attainment of some 
acknowledged good by means worthy of that end, 
are necessary to bodily health,—as much so even as 
temperance and exercise. These truths Dr. Moore 
endeavours to establish by reasoning, or by the 
evidence of facts. 

An Essay on the Nature and Cause of the Diurnal 
Oscillations of the Barometer, by Graham Hutchinson, 
Esq.—This is an attempt to prove the existence of 
two atmospheric tides and ebbs in the course of the 
twenty-four hours, and to account for them by a 
theory founded on the orbitual and rotatory motions 
of the earth, acting in opposition to each other, at all 
periods of the twenty-four hours, excepting at 6 
o'clock, a.M. and p.m. It appears tolerably certain, 
that a degree of constancy prevails in the periods of 
the day, at which the atmospheric pressure exerts its 
maximum and minimum power, and the wave of 
barometric oscillation certainly assumes a tidal cha- 
racter. Although the author's theory does not appear 
to us to be a satisfactory one, his essay contains much 
valuable and curious information. The science of 
meteorology is receiving increased attention from all 
classes of observers, and a good practical essay is 
valuable at this time, and as such we recommend 
the above. The author's examination of many of 
the most striking phenomena connected with the 
atmospheric pressure, will serve to direct particular 
attention to the important facts brought out by 
long extended series of observations, such as those of 
the observatories of Greenwich and Toronto, which 
have lately been published by the government. 

The Conquest of Scinde, &c., by Major-General 
W. J. P. Napier. Part [].—Review of the work 
entitled ‘The Conquest of Scinde, §c.,’ republished 
from the Bombay Monthly Times.—The present part 
of Major-General Napier’s work is more important 
than its predecessor, since it contains both a relation 
of the brilliant military exploits of his brother, and a 
fuller developement of the difficulties with which 
the latter had to contend in the pacification of Scinde. 
In both respects, it is an elaborate vindication of that 
officer from the open assaults and secret cavillings of 
certain functionaries in India, whose interests are said 
to have been affected by the vigorous and novel ad- 
ministration of Sir Charles, as governorof the country 
which his hand subdued. But we have greater reason 
than before to condemn the tone in which it is written, 
Both in manner and substance it could not fail to 
give offence. Its strictures on other men are often 
rash, sometimes unjust; and where there is a foun- 
dation for them, they are, for the most part, carried 
to, what we think, an outrageous degree of exag- 
geration. We do not wonder, therefore, that the 
editor of the Bombay Times, who has received some 
hard blows from both the Napiers, should feel in- 
clined to return them. Nothing can be gained by 
offensive language, which is alike foreign to good taste 
and feeling. And it is no less impolitic: even a 
good cause it invests with suspicion; while it aggra- 
vates personal rancour to such an extent as to render 
eventual justice nearly hopeless. Our author’s dig- 
nified task would have been to state facts—leaving 
comments to the reader. But we are, in justice, bound 
to make allowance for his soreness, which, however 





able) of the influence exercised by mind over body. 

far indeed has this influence been carried on many 
‘casions as to render the body insensible to pain. 
Martyrs at the stake, amidat the devouring flames, 
hare held up their hands, and declared that they felt 
M0 pain of any kind, If there be any truth in 





aggravated, is very natural: We must not forget to 
observe, that the present part is also the last of the 
work. It was the author's intention to publish three ; 
but the subject of what should have been the third— 
Sir C. Napier’s administration of Scinde—is con- 
sidered important enough to form a separate work, in 
one volume, 





Becker's Charicles ; or, Illustrations of the Private 
Life of the Ancient Greeks ; with Notes and Excursus ; 
translated by the Rev. T. Metcalfe, M.A.—The com- 
mendation which we bestowed on this gentleman's 
translation of ‘ Gallus’ [see Ath. No. 888] is deserved 
also by this of * Charicles.’ Mere we have, in the 
form of an elegant romance, a description of the 
daily life of the ancient Greeks, portrayed and brought 
out in such an admirable manner, that the vivacious 
native of the “land of hills” is made almost a per- 
sonal acquaintance, whose conversation we delight to 
enjoy. Theamount of antiquarian and archeological 
information which this volume contains, is scarcely 
paralleled within the same space, even in Germany, 
where learned works of the class abound. His judi- 
cious translator justly claims for Becker the credit 
of being “the originator of this species of antique 
domestic literature.” In this, too, Becker hasshown 
not only a comprehensiveness in the materials em- 
ployed, but an elaboration and finish in the working 
of them up, which entitles him to the name of artist, 
as well as antiquary. Enough, however, of books 
which no student of classic literature would willingly 
be without. 

Gray’s Poetical Works, edited by the Rev. J. 
Moultrie, M.A.—This handsome reprint contains 
the Latin as well as the English works of the poet ; is 
adorned with numerous engravings on steel and wood, 
and is introduced by some stanzas from the pen of 
the editor, which at least deserve the praise of 
elegance. We doubt, however, whether his estimate 
of Gray’s genius will satisfy the poet’s admirers. 
Sufficient homage has not yet been rendered to that 
perfect art which a life of study was spent in attaining. 
No doubt the romantic poetry of a later period hasa 
deeper subjective interest, yet how much would our 
literature have lost, had Gray not presented us with 
an example of classic polish not to be excelled! We 
should regard him as the crowning grace of a great 
cycle of intellectual developement, and contemplate 
him in the relative position which he therein oc- 
cupies ; and not as contrasted with his more passionate 
successors. When we seek to appreciate his merit 
from this point of view, there is no English writer 
who better justifies our limited admiration. We may 
add here, by way of comment on Byron’s cynical ques- 
tion—“* What is Fame?” that at the late meeting 
of the British Association, we visited Pembroke 
College, were shown over the hall and chapel and 
gardens, and heard its history in little after the cus- 
tomary fashion, but that neither the porter, nor any 
one whom, at our request, he obligingly consulted, 
could point out to us Gray's rooms ! 

The Beggar's Coin, or Love in Italy, by J. R. Beste, 
Esq.—There are some minds that, under accidental 
excitement, wake, as it were, from sleep, and, looking 
suddenly upon the world, so express their wonder and 
other feelings, that for awhile we may be misled to 
ascribe to the influence of genius the glow of phrase 
and the rush of utterance which is only due to the 
impulse of occasion. Such is the case with our au- 
thor, who having been thrown among foreign scenes 
and literary people, has written a new ‘ Childe Ha- 
rold,’ not in Spenserian stanzas, but in ottava rima; 
thus blending, or endeavouring to blend, the spirit of 
the noble pilgrim with that of ‘Don Juan.’ The 
execution of the work is, on the whole, respectable, 
and displays a tolerably cultivated taste, though de- 
fects of education here and there meet us in the 
shape of small grammatical errors, which occasionally 
mar the pleasure of perusal, by attracting attention 
to petty faults. Such things, it is true, are but 
straws on the surface—nevertheless, they are annoy- 
ing. Some smaller poems conclude the volume, 
which indicate more facility of versification than 
power of invention—more grace than vigour. 

Dramatic Sketches and other Poems, by the Rev. J. 
Wills, A.M.—These are, chiefly, republications from 
the magazines. They contain poetical elements ; but 
do not reach our standard of original and remarkable 
poetry. In ‘The Last Days of Nero’ we do not find 
a man, but the common ultra-tyrant of Goldsmith's 
history. But we differ from Mr. Wills in his esti- 
mation of the devotion which the poet's task requires. 
In his preface he says, “ As they may, perhaps, meet 
the notice of a few who, possibly, may draw from the 
apparent bulk of this volume an inference as to the 
occupation of its author's time, which would be 
neither favourable nor just, I think it right to explain 
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that, like many of the idlest acts of the most laborious 
lives, poetry has consumed no portion of mine that 
could be more usefully employed.” We question 
whether this amount of “ poetic pains” can ever pro- 
duce remarkable results. 

Poems and Snatches of Prose, by T. Denham.—A 
volume of rude Scotch composition, which, from its 
dialect, may amuse those who take special interest 
in the humbler attempts of the Doric muse. Though 
far from a Burns, a Hogg, or a Cunningham, we can 
only hope, in the words of Professor Wilson, that 
“his volume may be of use to the author, by showing 
that his abilities are much above the common level” 
—but must confess, that we would rather not be 
called upon to say, in these times, how much. 

The Anglo-Indian Passage; Homeward and Out- 
ward, by D. L. Richardson.—This book professes to 

— “A Card for the Overland Traveller from 
Southampton to Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta” 
but in a card we should have thought there would 
have been little room for fine writing and sonneteer- 
ing. These ornamental flourishes, however, being 
allowed for, the book may be commended for the 
general utility of its difections. The traveller will 
also have to thank Mr. Richardson for the illustra- 
tive wood-cuts—and we hope that the light matter 
in the epistolary correspondence and lyrical and 
other verses may avail to cheer him on a tedious 
route. We must not omit to state that Mr. Richard- 
son apologizes for the interposition of these pieces, as 
serving to amuse many an idle and weary hour—and 
to employ the mind when rendered vacant by the 
want of occupation. He speaks from experience, and 
therefore, we are bound to believe that these recrea- 
tions are, perhaps, as utilitarian in their character as 
the rest of the work. They may be welcome when 
only the guide book is within reach, 

New Editions.—A remarkably cheap edition of 
Jardine’s Naturalists’ Library, each volume divided 
into three parts. We can recommend this re-issue 
of a work of established character, as being well 
printed and got up. That it is beautifully illustrated 
with coloured plates, may be known from our notice 
of the original publication. A corrected edition of 
Lord Brougham’s Historical Sketches of Statesmen, 
has been added to Knight's Weekly Volume.—A 
cheap edition of Tom Cringle’s Log has also appeared. 
—A new edition, too, is out, of Nash’s Hudibras— 
neatly printed, and profusely, rather than choicely, 
illustrated.—A second edition of Darwin’s Journalof a 
Voyage Round the World has been added to Murray's 
Home and Colonial Library.—A third, has reached us 
from the United States, of The Waif, a Collection of 
Poems, with a Proem, by Longfellow, consisting of 
stray verses, both old and new, by lyrical poets on both 
sides the Atlantic.—A ninth edition of Rhind’s Scot- 
tish Tourist—and a fourth of Black’s Picturesqne 
Tourist have appeared.—A second of T. Carlyle’s 
Life of Schiller—a fourth of Edthen—and a new and 
corrected edition of Wright’s Translation of Dante— 
to which may be added, the continuation of Mrs. 
Bray's Novels, and Mr. Moxon’s double-columned 
edition of Spenser’s Works, with Todd’s Life of the 
Poets, 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Alfred, a Drama, by Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart., fe. 8vo. 4s. cl. 
Amery’s (John) Stewponey Farmers’ Account Book, folio, 6s, hf-bd. 
Brady's Instructions to Executors, &c. 10th edit. 8vo. 8s. cl. 
— fy Novels and Romances, Vol. LV. ‘ Fitz of Fitz-ford,’ fc. 
vo. 6s. cl. 
British Seeks, Shad George Lewis Smith, Esq. 8vo. (Popular 
cl. 


eg 10s. 6¢ 

Burke’s Peer: and Baronetage for 1845, a new edit. improved, with 
all the New Creations, 1 vol. royal 8vo. 1/. 18s. cl. 

Cornaro on Long Life, 39th edit. 18mo. 3s. cl. 

Corner’s History of England, with Questions affixed, five steel plates 
and a map, 12mo. 4s. cl. 

Drummond’s Elements of the Christian Religion, fe. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Forbes’s (James D.) Travels through the Alps of Savoy and other 
Parts of the Pennine Chain, &c. with map separate, 2nd edit. 2 vols, 
royal 8vo. 1/. 12s. cl. 

Guide to the Watering and Sea-Bathing Places, fc. 6d. swd. 

Hack’s Stories of Animals, Parts I. and II. 16mo. 2s. each, or 1 vol. 


4s. cl. 

Haghe’s Belgium, Vol. II. imp. folio, tinted, 42. 4s. hf-bd., coloured, 
10/. 10s. mounted. 

Hough’s History of Christianity in India, Vols. I11. & IV. 8vo. 24s. cl. 

Jacob’s Ladder, in Eighteen Practical Addresses, by the Rev. G. 
Oliver, D.D. 12mo. 4s. cl. 

Lothian on the Culture of Alpine, or Rock Plants, fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Lytton’s (Sir E. Bulwer) Works, Vol. IV.‘ Zanoni,’ 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. cl. 
odern Orator, (Sheridan's Speeches) royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Mysteries of Paris, (Heath’s Lilustrated Edition,) Vol. LI. imp. 8vo, 
1 


8s. cl. 
Mysteries of Paris, (Roscoe’s Library Edition) imp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 
Orders in Chancery, from 1828 to 1845, with the Cases under each 
Order, by R. L. Swift, Esq., B.L. 12mo. 12s. bds. 
Perceval’s (Hon. Rev. C, G.) Plain Lectures on St. Matthew, Vol. 
ILI, 12mo. 5s, 6d. 


. cl. 

Shelford on Railways, with Statutes, Standing Orders, and Forms, 
12mo. 16s, bds. 

Stories of the Primitive Church, by Sophia Woodroffe, edited by Rev. 
G. 8. Faber, 16mo, 3s. 6d, cl. 





Tales, by Edgar A. Poe, ~~ 12mo. 3e. 6d. cl. 
Tayler’s (John James, B.A.) R Pp of the Religi 
ngland, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Thiers’ —— and the Empire, Part IV. (Popular Library) 8vo. 
2s. 6d. swd. 


Life of 





Twelve Hundred Questions and Answers on the Bible, by M. H. and 
J.H. Myers, 12mo. 5s. cl. or separate, in 2 vols. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Valerius; a Roman Story, new edit. fc. 3s. 6d. cl. gilt, ditto, 3s. cl, 
2s. 6d. swd. 

Voice from the East, by Princess d’Asmar, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Warren's Popular and Practical Introduction to Law Studies, and 
Guide to the Legal Profession, 8vo. 2nd edit. 1/. 8s. bds. 

Whiteboy (The), Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, 2 vols. post 8vo. I4s. cl. 
ittich’s German for Beginners, 3rd edit. 12mo. 5s. cl. 

World Surveyed in the Nineteenth Century, edited by W. D. Cooley, 
Vol. I. ‘ Journey to Ararat,’ by Dr. F. Parrot, 8vo. L4s. cl. 





THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER. 
BY ROBERT LEE, M.D. F.R.S. 

On the 5th of November 1824, I arrived at Cologne 
on my way from London to Odessa, to join the family 
of Count Woronzow, in the capacity of physician to 
his Excellency. The weather had been very tem- 
pestuous during the whole journey from England, 
and torrents of rain had fallen. The Rhine had over- 
flowed its banks to a greater extent than had ever 
before been remembered. From the cathedral and 
spire of the town-house the inundation presented a 
striking and melancholy spectacle. The whole level 
country was covered with water, and the river with 
the wrecks it was floating away. The following day, 
many miles before reaching Andernach, the road was 
inundated by the Rhine, and it was necessary to em- 
bark in a boat and be towed up the stream by a 
number of men on the shore. The rope by which it 
was dragged against the rapid current frequently be- 
came entangled among the chimneys of houses and 
tops of trees, when suddenly getting loose, the boat 
ran great risk of being upset, to the extreme danger 
of the passengers. The night had begun to set in 
long before this dangerous voyage was completed, 
and the river was becoming more and more rapid, 
rushing against our boat with increasing violence. The 
darkness had increased so much that every object 
around us had become indistinct, and our situation 
truly perilous, when the full moon unexpectedly 
rising above the mountains of the Rhine, our appre- 
hensions of danger were removed, and our feelings of 
anxiety lost, in admiration of the magnificence of the 
scenery around us. . 

Having reached Coblentz about midnight I crossed 
the river with difficulty the following afternoon to 
Ehrenbreitstein, from whence my journey was con- 
tinued to Francfort without interruption. I saw 
from a hill between Limburg and Wiesbaden, to a 
distance, as far as the eye could reach, the Rhine and 
the Maine, like two arms of the sea covering the 
whole of the flat country, and it was estimated that 
no less than 50,000 persons were ruined by this ex- 
tensive inundation. Passing through Wurtzburg and 
Nuremberg, I reached Ratisbon on the 15th of No- 
vember. The wind blew and the rain fell without 
ceasing during the whole of my journey from Franc- 
fort. The Danube had risen as much above its ordi- 
nary level as the Rhine, and was rushing with its 
characteristic impetuosity, fearfully increased at this 
time through all the fifteen arches of the old bridge 
of Ratisbon. It appeared to me surprising that this 
structure, which had been built seven hundred years 
before, should be able to withstand the force of such 
a mighty torrent. 

A frightful and disastrous inundation also took 
place at this time at St. Petersburgh, of which the 
following description has been furnished me by my 
friend Dr. Gibbs, of Exeter, then residing at St. Peters- 
burgh :— 

“The autumnal equinoctial gales most generally 
prevail at St. Petersburg from the south-west, by 
which the waters of the Gulf of Finland and Neva 
are much increased. So it was in 1824, and for some 
weeks the wind continued from nearly the same 
quarter. The night of the 18th of November was very 
stormy, and at daylight of the 19th it blew a hurri- 
cane from W.S.W., by which the stream of the river, 
the upper part at least, was reversed, and the waters, 
running higher than ever remembered, soon caused 
the lower parts of the city and neighbourhood of the 
embouchure to be inundated. At nine o’clock in the 

morning I attempted to cross the Voskresenskoy 
Bridge of boats on my way to the General Naval 
Hospital, on the Wyborside, but was unable, owing 
to the great elevation. I then paid some professional 
visits, and at eleven called on Prince Narishkin, who 
had already given orders to remove the furniture 





the level of the Fontanka canal opposite to his resi. 
dence. From this time the rise was rapid, and at half. 
past eleven, when I returned to my house, in the great 
Millione, the water was gushing upwards through the 
gratings ofthe sewers, filling thestreetsand court-yardg 
with which every houseis provided. A servanttook me 
on his back from the droshky, my horses at that time 
being above their knees, and conveyed me to the 
landing of the staircase. The wind now blew jn 
awful gusts, and the noise of the tempest with the 
cries of the people in the streets was terrific. It was 
not long ere boats were seen in the streets with vast 
quantities of fire-wood and other articles floating 
about. As there was an ascent to my coach-house 
and stables, the water there attained but to four feet 
in depth ; in most, however, it was necessary to 

both horses and cows up to the landing places of the 
stairs in order to save them, though the loss of 
animals was great. Now and then a horse was seen 
swimming across from one pavement to another, the 
deepest part of the streets of St. Petersburgh being 
in the centre. The number of rats drowned on this 
ion was i ivable, and of dogs and cats nota 
few. The crisis seemed to be from one to three in 
the afternoon, at which hour the wind having veered 
round a couple of points to the northward, the waters 
began to abate, and by four o’clock the tops of the 
iron posts, three feet in height, by the sides of the 
pavement made their appearance. The reflux of the 
water was tremendous, causing much damage, and 
carrying off fire-wood, boards, lumber, and all sorts 
of rubbish, with various articles of furniture. From 
the commencement of the inundation the report of 
the signal cannon, fired first atthe Galleyhaven, at the 
entrance of the river, then at the Admiralty dockyard, 
and lastly at the fortress, was continued at intervals 
as a warning to the inhabitants, and added not a 
little to the horror of the scene. At five o’clock, per- 
sons were seen on the pavements carrying lanterns, 
and the rattling of equipages was heard an hour after- 
wards. The depth of water in the different parts of 
the city varied from four to nine and ten feet; but 
along the border of the Gulf of Finland, and espe- 
cially in the low suburb of the Galleyhaven before 
alluded to, the depth was from fourteen to eighteen 





piles were carried away, inmates and all. A few 
were floated up the Neva, rocking about with poor 
creatures clinging on the roof. Some of these 
perished ; others were taken off, at a great risk, by 
boats from the Admiralty yard, which had been 
ordered out by the express command of his Imperial 
Majesty, who stood during the greatest part of the 
day on the balcony of the Winter Palace, giving the 
necessary orders. The government ironworks, near 
the shore of the Gulf, and two miles distant, were 
almost annihilated, and the loss of life was great. 
This establishment was afterwards removed to the 
left and elevated bank of the Neva, five versts above 
the city. Vessels of various kinds, boats, timber, &, 
floated over the parapets of the quays on the banks 
of the Neva and canals, into the streets and squares, 
and were for the most part afterwards broken up for 
fuel. As the lower part of most houses in St. Peters 
burgh is occupied by shopkeepers and artizans of 
various descriptions, so these unfortunate people 
sustained much loss, and until their dwellings were 
considered to be sufficiently dried by means of stoves, 
found refuge and maintenance with their neighbours 
in the upper apartments. A German shoemaker, 
with his family, lived below me, and in this way 
became my guests for the space of eight days. The 
wind continued providentially to get round to 
north during the night of the 19th, and a smart frost 
taking place on the following morning, rendered the 
roads and streets extremely slippery, but doing 
much good by the dryness it produced. On the 
20th, the Emperor Alexander, ever benevolent and 
humane, visited those parts of the city and suburbs 
most afflicted by this catastrophe, and in perso? 
bestowed alms and consolation to the sufferers, for 
the most part of the lower classes, and in every way 
afforded such relief, both then and afterwards, a 
won for him the still greater love and admiration 
his people and of the foreign residents in St. Peters 
burgh. To assist the Emperor's benevolent views # 
subscription was entered into, and the British t 
sidents came forward, as usual, with their wontel 
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the actual loss of lives on this melancholy occasion, 
it is impossible to state otherwise than by report. 
The authorities were shy on this subject; but from 
what information I could obtain, twelve or fifteen 
hundred persons must have perished. Owing to the 
damp and unwholesome state of the lower parts of 
the houses and cellars, the mortality during the sub- 
sequent winter was nearly doubled, from typhus 
chiefly, as also from affection of the lungs; and 
many dated their rheumatic pains and various other 
maladies to the sufferings they then underwent.” 

The effects of this calamity were still visible more 
than a year after, when I visited St. Petersburgh, 
subsequent to the death of the Emperor Alexander. 
The red painted lines on the houses still remained 
tomark the height to which the waters had risen. 
In the inundation of 1752, the waters of the Neva 
rose eleven feet, and in that of 1777, the most 
extensive and destructive that had ever before oc- 
curred, they rose fourteen feet above the ordinary 
level of the river. 

The Danube and the surrounding country were 
covered by a dense fog during my journey from 
Ratisbon to Vienna, where I arrived on the 21st of 
November, 1824,and set out for the Russian frontier 
on the 29th. The same evening I reached Briinn, 
the capital of Moravia, where I remained till the 
Ind of December, the anniversary of the battle of 
Austerlitz, which was fought near this town, nineteen 
years before. Here I met an Austrian cavalry 
officer, on his way from Italy to Gallicia, who was in 
the battle, and gave a vivid description of it. He 
said it commenced between eight and nine o’clock 
in the morning, and was nearly over by mid-day, 
and that in the very short space of four hours 40,000 
men were either killed, wounded, or made prisoners. 
It was the first battle in which the Emperor Alex- 
ander had been present, and from an eminence near 
the field he saw a great part of his army destroyed, 
and the remainder retreating in confusion upon 
Austerlitz, pursued by the enemy. His troops fought, 
I was assured, with the most determined bravery, 
and that the victory which the French gained was due 
entirely to the transcendant military genius of Na- 
poleon. When the Russian and Austrian columns 
were descending from the heights which formed the 
key of their position, and were marching round the 
French, to attack their right wing, and cut off their 
communication with Vienna, Napoleon encouraged 
the allies to make this false movement, and before 
it was completed, he drove his masses of infantry, 
like a wedge, against their flank and centre, cut 
their army into two parts, and afterwards quickly 
routed them, as Lord Nelson had before done to the 
French fleet at Trafalgar, after breaking their line. 
Europe felt the shock of the battle of Austerlitz like 
that of an earthquake. ‘ Henceforth we may close 
the map of Europe for half a century,” said Mr. 
Pitt on receiving the fatal tidings. But Alexander, 
though defeated, was not wholly vanquished on this 
occasion. He persevered, till his allies ceased to co- 
operate with him, and the entire subjugation of his 
empire was threatened, to discharge the solemn 
obligations he had sworn to fulfil during his nocturnal 
Visit with the King of Prussia, a month before to the 
tomb of Frederick the Great. After the battle of 
Friedland, he was compelled to yield to the force of 
circumstances which he could not control, and it is 
difficult to believe, that if Alexander had been de- 
sirous to conceal from the English government the 
secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit that they could 
have suceeded (by any bribe, however great) in ob- 
taining so speedily a perfect knowledge of the means 
by which England was saved. The capture of the 
Danish fleet, which followed this discovery, there 
can be no doubt inspired the Emperor with secret 
hope and joy. 

Icontinued my route through Poland by Cracow 
and Lemberg to Brody, and there entering Russia, 
traversed the Ukraine to Odessa, where I arrived on 
the 8th of January, 1825. The winter soon set in 
with great severity ; the Black Sea on that coast was 
frozen, and the communication with Constantinople 
and the Mediterranean entirely cut off. At the end 
of January a great quantity of snow fell and lay, 
Hoth on the land and sea, till the commencement 
of April, when the ice floated away to the south, and 

etation began to appear on the Steppe. Odessa, 

ch had no existence half a century before this 
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period, now contained upwards of 36,000 inhabitants 
and carried on an extensive commerce with Turkey 
and the countries in the south of Europe. In the 
streets of the town were seen Greeks, Jews, Russians, 
Poles, Germans, French, Americans, and English, 
in the costumes of their respective nations. The 
Governor General, Count W oronzow, was surrounded 
with military and civil officers, who had either dis- 
tinguished themselves in the public service or were 
eminent for their rank and talents. The dreary 
and monotonous winter months of Scythia passed 
quickly and agreeably away in the society of those 
who had served in the Persian, Turkish, and French 
wars ; and who had witnessed both the burning of 
Moscow and the capture of Paris. Society at Odessa 
seemed as free and unrestrained as in London, and 
there was nothing apparent to a stranger from which 
it could at this time be suspected that a conspiracy 
existed to destroy the Emperor Alexander, and sub- 
vert the government of the country. 

During the summer I visited Kief, and the greater 
part of the country extending between the Dnieper 
and the Dniester, which was at that time suffering 
from the ravages of locusts. They appeared in the 
Crimea in 1819, and had continued in it until 1823, 
—that year the crops were completely devoured by 
them. From thence they spread westward as far as 
Bessarabia, and to the north upwards of 300 miles 
from the sea, and in the autumn of 1824, their eggs 
had been deposited in the earth, not only in these 
fertile provinces, but throughout the whole tract of 
country extending eastward from the Dnieper 
beyond the Don, to the Caucasus. I had seen their 
ova during the winter dug out of the earth, when they 
presented the appearance of clusters of small yellow 
sacs or bags. In the month of May the young ones 
began to issue from the ground in myriads, at which 
time they did not exceed the fifth of an inch in 
length, and could only crawl along the surface. In 
a few weeks they had greatly enlarged, and could 
leap considerable distances, like grasshoppers. By 
the end of June they were able to fly a short way, 
and before the end of July they mounted high into 
the air and took long flights. At first they were of a 
blackish hue, and their heads were disproportionately 
large, but afterwards they became of a clear brown 
colour, with wings of grey or rosy red. In some 
places they covered the ground completely, and were 
in a state of rest, but in others, they were going slowly 
before the breeze, and resembled at a distance a sheet 
of gently flowing water. Around Novomirgorod, in 
travelling from Biala Cerkiew, near Kief, to Odessa, 
the road was deeply covered with them, and they 
rose as our carriages approached, with a peculiar 
rattling noise, and in such numbers that they filled 
the air like flakes of snow in a storm. They swarmed 
in the streets of Odessa, in the vineyards and on the 
surrounding steppe, at the beginning of August, and 
masses of the dead bodies of those drowned in the 
sea, covered the shore. There were everywhere two 
distinct varieties of these insects, one about three 
inches, and the other of half that length. The first 
kind was observed to bear a much greater proportion 
to the other near the sea, than at a remote distance. 
There was a third variety of a green colour, but it 
was extremely rare, and in some places wholly want- 
ing. In the neighbourhood of Odessa, on the Steppe, 
I observed vast numbers of a peculiar species of 
Sphex, or Ichneumon fly, employed in killing and 
burying the locusts, ‘ The fly insidiously sprung upon 
the locust, applying its long and powerful legs around 
the body, so that the victim could not expand its 
wings and escape. When exhausted with fruitless 
efforts to fly, the sphex applied the strong nippers 
with which its mouth is furnished around the neck of 
the locust and thrusting the dart with which it is also 
provided between the head and body in a few seconds 
deprived the locust of life. This dart I found to 
consist of two sharp spears, with a small tube between 
them, but whether connected or not with a poisonous 
sac was not ascertained. The fly remained for some 
time attached to the body of the locust after it was 
dead, probably for the purpose of depositing its ova 
within it. The sphex afterwards dragged the locust 
into a small grave it had previously dug in the ground 
for its reception, and covered it carefully with earth. 
The ultimate extinction of the locusts here obviously 
would be effected by this means, if none other were 
provided by nature for the purpose. The locusts, I 





was informed some years after, had entirely disap- 
peared from these extensive steppes. 

On the 11th of August 1825, his Excellency Count 
Woronzow and his suite embarked at Odessa on 
board Admiral Greig’s yacht, and sailed for the Cri- 
mea. The Counts F. Pahlen, Olizar, Potoski, and 
the Baron de Brunow (now Russian minister in 
England) were among the number. The following 
evening we saw the land near Kosloff. At two o’clock 
on the morning of Sunday the 16th, we were off 
Sevastopole, in the midst of the Black Sea fleet, con- 
sisting of eight ships of the line and three large fri- 
gates. We went on board the Admiral’s ship, and 
after examining every part, heard divine service per- 
formed in the chapel, where all the sailors who could 
be spared were present. After this, a sham fight took 
place between the three frigates and the yacht. Ad- 
miral Greig then formed his own ship and seven 
others of the line into close order of battle, with all 
their sails expanded, and many tremendous broad- 
sides were fired. We afterwards dined with the Ad- 
miral, Vice-Admiral, and Captains of the fleet. We 
parted from Admiral Greig at sunset, and made all 
sail for Yoursouff, on the south coast. The breeze 
was favourable, but towards morning it gradually died 
away, the vessel being about ten miles from the point 
called Criu Metopon, where the temple of Diana is 
supposed to have stood in the days of Iphigenia. 
During the 17th the weather was beautiful, there 
was not a breath of air, and the sea was like a placid 
lake. The following day, when opposite Jalta, the 
scene suddenly changed, by the occurrence of a vio- 
lent gale from the east, which drove the vessel back, 
and compelled us to take refuge in a bay near Bala- 
clava. We passed the night at a village called Laspi, 
belonging to General Poitiers, all the inhabitants of 
which were suffering from fever, and in a wretched 
condition. On the 19th, taking Tartar horses, we 
rode through the valley of Baidar, and crossed the 
Ayla mountains by the passage of Foros, to the 
south coast, along which we passed eastward by 
Simeis, Aloupka, Musghor, Derekuy, Nikita, Ma- 
sandra, and Orianda, to Yoursouff, the seat of Count 
Woronzow. There are probably no scenes in Europe 
which surpass in magnificence and beauty those 
around Aloupka, Masandra, and Orianda. “ If there 
exists on earth a spot which may be described as a 
terrestrial paradise,” says Dr. Clarke, “ it is that 
which intervenes between Kutchukoy and Sudac, on 
the south coast of the Crimea. Protected by en- 
circling Alps from every cold and blighting wind, and 
only open to those breezes which are wafted across 
the sea from the south, the inhabitants enjoy every 
advantage of climate and situation. From the moun- 
tains continual streams of crystal water pour down 
upon the gardens, in which many species of fruit 
known in the rest of Europe, and many that are not, 
attain the highest perfection. Neither unwholesome 
exhalations, nor chilling winds, nor venomous insects, 
nor hostile neighbours, infest their blissful territory.” 

During the month of September 1825, the whole 
population of the Crimea between the mountains and 
the sea, all the inhabitants of “ this terrestrial para- 
dise,” were in a very sickly condition, and in the 
villages along the coast between Yoursouff and Si- 
meis, I saw and treated more than a hundred cases 
of intermittent and remittent fever. Many who had 
been suffering for months had enlargement of the liver 
and spleen, with jaundice and dropsy. The weather, 
during the whole time I remained on the south coast 
of the Crimea, was delightful, and none of those sud- 
den and violent changes were observed which so fre- 
quently occur in all the countries situated along the 
northern shore of the Black Sea. There could be 
little doubt that the fever which then prevailed on 
the coast and in the interior of the Crimea, was pro- 
duced by noxious exhalations from the earth. 

After visiting all the most interesting places in the 
Crimea, I embarked on board Admiral Greig’s yacht 
at Sevastopole on the 23rd September, and returned 
to Odessa, with Count F. Pahlen, on the Ist of Oc- 
tober. Count Woronzow at the same time set out 
for Taganrog, to meet the Emperor Alexander, who 
had arrived there with the Empress a short time 
before, with the intention of spending the winter on 
the shores of the sea of Azoff. Before reaching 
Odessa, Count Pahlen was seized with severe shiver- 
ing, headache, and the other characteristic symptoms 
of bilious remittent fever. The attack was far more 
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violent and dangerous than in any of the cases which | 


had before fallen under my observation, and he nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. Mr. Rose, an English 
gentleman, who had been in the Crimea with us, was 
also attacked after our return to Odessa, and died 
from effusion into the brain. The health of a con- 
siderable number of those who had been on the south 
coast of the Crimea at the same time, suffered se- 
verely for some months after, and in a few fever 
appeared in a severe form early the following spring. 
There was evidence to prove that almost all of us 
had suffered from malaria. 

On the 14th of October 1825 (O.S.) at Odessa, I 
received a letter from Count Woronzow at Taganrog, 
informing me of the Emperor’s determination to visit 
the Crimea, and requesting me to meet him at Beres- 
law, on the Dnieper. I accordingly left Odessa in 
the afternoon of the same day, with General Bash- 
makoff, Messrs. Marini and Artemieff. We arrived 
at Nicolaef in the afternoon of the 15th, and re- 
mained a few hours with Admiral Greig, who had 
just returned from Taganrog. It was a clear, beau- 
tiful night, the road was excellent, and we reached 
Bereslaw the following morning, at seven o'clock, 
where we remained during the day. This is a large 
town on the west bank of the Dnieper, which does 
not differ in appearance from the other towns in the 
south of Russia. There were many shops or bazaars 
in it, full of every kind of merchandise. Great num- 
bers of waggons laden with salt from the Crimea, 
were then passing through, and large bodies of troops 
marching to join the army on the Turkish frontiers, 
The country around was extremely fertile, but the 
locusts had committed great havoc the year before, the 
peasants and landed proprietors being ina state of the 
greatest distress. We left Bereslaw in the afternoon, 
for the isthmus of Perecop, and after passing over 
an extensive plain of sand like the Llandes, near the 
Pyrenees, we entered the Crimea, and spent the night 
at the German colony of Nahitchwan. Here all was 
order, cleanliness and comfort, the population rapidly 
increasing, and additional grants of land required. 
On quitting these intelligent, happy people, the fol- 


lowing morning, we were not long in coming among 
the Nogay Tartars, where all was ignorance, poverty 
and wretchedness. Light and darkness, civilization 


and barbarism, were here almost in contact. We 
remained two nights and a day at Sympheropole, 
where I had the satisfaction of giving professional 
aid to the daughter of Count Rostopschin, a name 
which will be preserved through all ages in the 
annals of Russia. 

On the 20th we left Sympheropole early in the 
morning, and passing rapidly over the Steppe ex- 
tending between the town and the mountains, crossed 
these in a caleche, by the new road which had lately 
been made to connect the shore of the Crimea with 
the interior. Many of the soldiers employed in com- 
pleting this arduous work appeared sickly and de- 
pressed. Upwards of a hundred out of five hundred 
had suffered from fever during the autumn, but in 
none had the disease assumed a dangerous form. No 
less than a thousand soldiers had been employed in 
this important work the year before, and compara- 
tively few of them, it was reported, had suffered from 
the effects of fever. The face of the country had 
changed since our former visit to the Crimea. The 
woods along the Salgir, and on the Chatyr-Dagh, were 
stripped of their leaves, though on entering the valley 
of Alushta the trees were still green. From the Isth- 
mus of Perecop to Yoursouft, where we arrived on 
the 20th, preparations were being made for the re- 
ception of the Emperor; the roads were being re- 
paired, and all the cottages and houses in the line 
were being cleaned and whitewashed. The principal 
Tartar of the village of Yoursouff had been suffering 
severely from intermittent fever for several weeks, 
but the fits were speedily arrested by the calomel 
and sulphate of quinine which I administered to 
him. This latter remedy, which had never before 
been employed in the fevers of the Crimea, often 
stopped their course so quickly, that some of the 
ignorant Tartars were disposed to attribute the strik- 
ing effects to supernatural influence. 

The following morning we set out for Aloupka. 
It was like a summer’s day in England, the ther- 
mometer in the shade being 17° of Reaumur. The 
tops of the mountains were, however, covered with 
dense clouds, The road along the sea-shore to 





Orianda from Yoursouff never appeared to me so 
beautiful before, and I could not pass Nikita and 
Masandra, without halting to admire the glorious 
scenery. The woods had lost a part of their verdure, 
but there were still many of the trees as green as 
during the autumn. The wild vine, which climbs to 
the tops of the highest trees, and the leaves of which 
were then of a deep red colour, formed a striking 
feature in the scene. The walnut and fig trees were 
still fresh and green. At Aloupka, in the evening, 
we walked around the gardens, the most romantic 
in the Crimea, where preparations were being made 
for planting forty lemon trees in the open air, which 
had been imported the previous year from Italy, and 
one of them, which had been exposed in the middle 
of the garden to the intense frost the preceding 
winter, was in a flourishing state. We returned to the 
Tartar house which was prepared for the Emperor. 
Boards had been placed around the front of it, and 
whitewashed. The walls of the two chambers for 
His Majesty’s accommodation, had been surrounded 
with a coarse white linen cloth, and a very neat bed 
prepared. There were two chairs, a table, and a 
couch, and newly glazed windows had been put in. 
In that climate one could not have desired a better 
habitation for a night, though it was a common 
Tartar cottage. 

We returned to Yoursouff on the 23rd, and on 
the following day one of the Emperor’s couriers ar- 
rived, and arranged all the apartments in the house 
for His Majesty and attendants. On the 25th the 
Emperor arrived at Sympheropole. He went tothe 
service in the Cathedral the following morning, and 
he arrived at Yoursouff about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, accompanied by General Diebitch, Sir 
James Wylie, and a few attendants. When he dis- 
mounted from his horse in front of the house at 
Yoursouff, Count Woronzow, his aides-de-camp, 
secretaries, and myself, were standing in a line to 
receive him. 

(To be concluded next weck). 





THE PRINCIPLE OF ASSOCIATION. 

I have read your remarks, of last week, on the sub- 
ject of Associations; and, agreeing in most of them, 
I am, yet, anxious to put in a few words for that spirit 
of union and combination which is a striking feature 
of the age,—and which I believe to be an instrument 
of great power for enlarging the boundaries of know- 
ledge, and hastening on the progress of the world. I 
do not think that the opinions which I have to offer 
have any necessary difference from your own; but I 
am desirous to have this understood, at a moment 
when other powerful engines of opinion are affecting 
to discredit the principle of association, in one of its 
grandest applications—in a spirit quite unintelligible 
to those who know the intellect wielded by the engines 
in question, and are earnest lovers of simple and 
unpolemical truth. I consider, for myself, that this 
principle of association contains the secret of social 
developement, and that the great questions of econ- 
omical life, can only receive a satisfactory solution 
through its means. For some of the purposes in 
which society has its highest interest, I believe the 
waste of ages to be saved by its application—that 
distant epochs of time, and detached stations of 
mental labour, are brought close together by its 
agency, with an effect, in the multiplication of re- 
sults, which has its analogy in that material victory 
over time and space achieved, in the natural world, 
by the invention of steam-conveyance. And whether 
or not you may differ from me as to the amount of 
its social and political uses, I have no doubt you will 


allow me to state my views, by the side of your own, | 


for the sake of the truths involved, and the interest 
which you are sure to take in their final disengage- 
ment. 

It is, of course, not in the field of morals, as you 
put the question, that this principle of associa- 
tion can be most fitly or most usefully applied. 
That teaching is, as'you say, most dangerous, which 
encourages its disciple to put his morality into the 
keeping of another, as if it were not safe in his own 
—which, in any question of his responsibilities as a 
man, allows him to lose his sense of the individual, 
and become part of a convention. Apart from its 
evil effect, in proposing, as you observe, a lower class 
of motives than the highest for the practice of right, 
there is further danger that the virtue so thrown into 





a joint stock and represented by a sign, will certainly 
deteriorate in its quality, even while it fructifies tg 
the end proposed. It is by the renewed exercise 
and continual action of a moral resolve, that the 
mind is kept highly toned, and the resolve itself put 
in direct and wholesome communication with the 
principles in which it originated; whereas, they who 
hand over the result of a principle to the keeping of 
a company, are probably content with the single act 
of resolve by which they did so—and are not carefy] 
thenceforth to renew, in the spirit of its birth, the 
virtue which is invested for exploitation, and palely 
represented by a name. Still, there is a class of 
social errors,—in which moral: considerations are 
more or less deeply involved,—for which association 
seems so naturally the cure, that society is scarce] 
at liberty to postpone it for the slow and gradual 
operation of a higher remedy. Asa medicine, it js, 
in itself, of less wholesome effect upon the moral 
constitution than others which might be applied; 
but its action is direct upon the immediate disease 
under which society is suffering,—and by which, at 
any rate, the moral constitution is endangered. Both 
in a religious and philosophical point of view, it is 
lamentable that this should be so: but the benefactors 
ofthe world must work with human motives as they 
find them—only careful that they do not select a 
lower remedy where a higher is at hand, and can be 
applied. You have, yourself, seemed to imply, in 
reference to the teaching of Father Mathew, thatit 
is not lawful to resist the attack of a great social evil 
by inferior arguments, where those of the highest 
nature would not have worked the same striking 
amount of cure. Now, the causes to which I allude, 
are those wherein the error, having its very growth in 
opinion, is to be successfully attacked only by opinion 
itself—and that improved opinion is to be imme- 
diately expressed only by association, as a direct 
antidote to the evil of the erroneous one which has 
been the slow infusion of ages. You have given, 
yourself, from time to time, a variety of examples, in 
which a prejudice, the direct growth of society, yet 
working social distress and involving social wrong, has 
been attacked by society's taking the very objectofthe 
prejudice or exclusion under its publicly-avowed pro- 
tection. Such are some of those recent associations 
which have been formed for the effecting of objects 
to which sumptuary laws were directed in vain: and 
it is not many weeks since you gave a very curious 
instance, in the case of a society formed, at Vienna 
or Berlin, to relieve families from an expense beyond 
their means, by taking the ¢hird-class hearse into 
honour. Such, too, is the barbarous and ridiculous 
practice of the duel;—which opinion having fostered, 
opinion must expel,—and against which associations, 
like the one recently formed for its discouragement, are 
useful, as expressions of that opinion. But you have 
said all that that subject demands :—and, abandoning 
the field of morals, with these few qualifying remarks, 
I am anxious to direct my argument for association 
into those more material regions where, as I have 
said, I scarcely anticipate opposition from you,—but 
in some of which an opposition, conducted in no 
worthy spirit, has been recently set up by others. 
The value of combination and centralization, as 
agents of social government, is amongst the questions 
that have been most earnestly debated, in the present 
day; and a looker-on, like myself, cannot, 1 think, 
but see, that the arguments of those who depreciate 
them go rather to a part than the whole of the ques 
tion,—less to the principle than to its possible appli 
cation—not so much to a fair discussion of their 
uses as to a warning against the dangerous opporti- 
nities which they offer for abuse. The great power 
which the scheme of centralization—the highest 
resulting expression of every association and of ass0- 
ciations in general—must throw into the hands of 
individuals, without a perfect system of checks, is the 
practical argument on which the opponents of the 
doctrine rely ;—and this argument, imported into 
the polemics of party, is addressed to national pre- 
judices and individual jealousies, to popular fearsand 
personal ambition ;—all which combine in writing 
upon the standard of their adversaries the name of 
doctrinnaire, and ingeniously stigmatizing it as some 
thing dangerous. Nevertheless, the important que> 
tion of social developement must, sooner or later, 
be met ia a spirit of inquiry ; and the great interests 
of human happiness cannot be much longer pot 
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ed to the cant of egotism and the watchwords of 


rty. The ery of “ Wolf!” has nearly served its 
Pa ge_the * wisdom of our ancestors” is looking 
readbare in the strong lights of the times—the im- 

tus forward is becoming too powerful for the ancient 
recommendation to stand still on the ground acquired, 
or full back upon the past. The tides of life can no 
longer be dammed up by a proverb, nor the hunger 
of the human mind stayed by a song. The popular 
intellect is growing large and strong; and will not now 
be lulled to sleep by old monotonous ditties, or con- 
yinced by childish tales of the good fairy that sits 
within Castle Conservative, and the ogre that watches 
without. The people, who were children in the 
memory of living statesmen, are now found * sitting 
amongst the doctors,” and “ asking them questions,” 
The doctrine of centralization, like other great social 
arguments, must be released from the figments of 
cabinets or coteries, and debated before the nation. 
Iam convinced, as I have said, that no great social 
amelioration can be effected without it. The detached 
efforts for good of individuals are powerless upon the 
masses, and may even be evil in their general effect. 
At best, they are useful elements squandered, for 
want of uniform direction and concentration. What- 
ever they may bring of local relief or assistance,—in 
their action upon the whole body politic there is the 
same difference between such partial applications and 
the use of combined and comprehensive effort, that 
there is between empiricism and science. To hand 
over a diseased society—and on the rotten argument 
of “ancient institutions’ in fractions, to the several 
treatment of its several neighbourhoods, is to sur- 
render it up to moral quacks, whose practices will 
be, in many cases, dangerous,—in all inefficient to 
the full extent, for want of uniformity of system. 
Association and centralizatiog are the great moral- 
political levers of the age ; and all the tendencies of 
society are now in that direction. Combination is 
the order of the day. In science, as in morals, men 
see clearly how much of the waste of ages has been, 
as I have hinted, owing to want of inter-communica- 
tion and co-operation. Science, which has beaten down 
the physical.walls that divided man from man and na- 
tion from nation, will no longer suffer her energies to be 
divided by moral distances. How many a great truth 
may have dawned and died, of old, in the student's 
solitary cell, that the world has had since to discover 
anew—instead of receiving it as a bequest, which 
might, ere now, have borne the mighty interest of 
some grander truth than itself, as yet to be revealed! 
How many a new tract in the world of knowledge 
may have been reached by some lonely thinker’s sail, 
and lost again, to be recovered only at some distant 
day, because not then taken possession of in the 
name of science! * Everywhere,” said Eugene Aram, 
“lie unsuspected dead ;” and I believe that many a 
convent wall, and many a less suspected spot of earth, 
witnessed, in the days of solitary effort and unre- 
corded experiment, the birth and death of thought 
that might have advanced the world’s progress, had 
it been rescued from the mortality of the breast 
Wherein it wrought;—that, among the treasures 
which the earth hides, lie, also, wasted Jabours and 
lost inventions—“ many, questionless, of which rest 
yet unknown, whose bones futurity shall discover.” 
It is, I repeat, a marking feature of the times, that 
the principle of Association is everywhere spreading 
and its value emphatically admitted—not as super- 
seding the moral or intellectual efforts of individuals, 
or claiming the community of genius or of usefulness 
—but for combining powers, comparing progress and 
securing results. In fact, science, in particular, has 
felt that she must be a corporation, in order that no 
part of her may be mortal, and for the preserving of 
all her charters and records. 

To argue for the admission of combination and 
centralization into the solution of the great pro- 
blems of society, really seems like arguing for a 
‘tuism—since the word itself implies them, and 
both are of society’s very essence. The most ele- 
mental arrangement of the kind, is a combination 
aud a centralization ; and it seems difficult to deny, 
i its later and more complicated stages, the ap- 
Plication of a principle which is that of its simple 
existence. It is perfectly understood, that the 
theory of society is an aggregation of the many for 
the equal good of the whole; and nowhere denied 
that—notwithstanding the inequalities which speedily 


arise out of any conceivable scheme or modification 
of society (baffling, by a law so universal as to seem 
equally positive with that of the original right of 
equality itself, all attempts at maintaining the per- 
fection of the theory in practice)—yet, a society which 
separates the sympathies of the few from the interests 
of the many, and is unable to provide for a large 
portion of its own members the bread of existence, 
in exchange for the labour of their hands, fails in the 
first purpose of its institutions, and must be of de- 
fective construction. These principles are not dis- 
puted; but it is doubted, by many, who take an 
indolent and desponding view of social suffering, how 
far society contains, within itself, this power of self- 
adjustment—how far the application of the principles 
is possible, even to the extent claimed by the pro- 
position. If society cannot do so much, then she 
is worse than useless ; but there is no reason, save in 
men’s fears or indolence, to suppose that a society, 
not vicious in its institution, is unequal to this—and 
something more. For myself, I have never believed 
| that society has done what she can in this direction 
| that the problem of “the greatest happiness for 
| the greatest. number’’ has received the solution of 
which it is capable. But then, to effect this, society 
| must hold more together than she has done. It is 
the abrupt separation into classes, taking no interest 
in each other, which wastes her means—while it is, 
in each of them, a breach of the contract, and an 
abdication of the rights derived through it. The prin- 
ciple of Association is made to meet the case. The 
efforts of individuals can do little to reach the cure 
—the detached labours of the philanthropist are 
powerless to counteract the oppressions of the ego- 
tistical class. It is in her own name, and in her 
corporate capacity, that society must work out her 
redemption. It is by combined efforts only that a 
wholesome circulation can be introduced, and main- 
tained throughout her entire frame. Association and 
centralization—that is, society restored to its true 
readings—can, alone, act widely and permanently 
upon the body politic. The parts must not be left 
to take care of themselves—nor to the mere nostrums 
even of the good. In fact, if such associations did 
no more than repair and keep entire the chain of 
human interest and dependence, which is the true 
social bond—and the several links of which are so 
apt to fall asunder, in neglect—they would be con- 
servative institutions. But they do more. In raising 
from the ground the dropped and trampled links, 
and re-attaching them, in their graduated places, to 
the golden rounds above, they insure, also, the clear- 
ing away of the moral rust which has covered the 
surface of the former, and was eating to their very 
heart. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE will add an item or two to the list which we 
gave, last week, of votes taken in the House of Com- 
mons on matters habitually interesting to the readers 
of the Atheneum. After premising that an unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made to obtain from the House 
the removal of the wen on Westminster Abbey which 
is known as St. Margaret's Church—but which, never- 
theless, the progress of Mr. Barry’s plans in the 
neighbourhood will, assuredly, exterminate some day: 
—and that, on the Minister demanding 50,0001. for 
the expenses of communication with India, by way 
of the Red Sea, Mr. Warburton reminded the House 
that this sum, as well as another of 99,000/. for com- 
munication between India and China, is taken from 
the Post-Office revenues,—a fact which the public 
should bear in mind in estimating those revenues, and 
the financial bearing of the reduced-postage scheme : 
—we may record that 2,000/. were granted for statues 
for the New Houses of Parliament (during the 
argument on which a question was raised, but not 
answered on authority, whether the Protector Crom- 
well was formally excluded from this species of illus- 
tration);—75,000/. for public education in Great 
Britain, for the year 1845; and a like sum for the 
National Education Board in Ireland (during the 


last proposal, urged on ministers the propriety of 
enlarging that Institution for the reception of works 
of art; and Sir Robert Peel, admitting the impor- 
tance of the subject, promised that it should have 
the best consideration of his government during the 
recess, 

The artist is about to have an easy time of it, 
in England, if the practice to which we, last week, al- 
luded, of taking all the inventive part of his art out of 
his hands, continues to spread, as it seems to be doing. 
This week, we find it advertised, that a premium of 
10/. will be given “ for the best Plan and Design of a 
Monument, to be erected in the Highgate Cemetery” 
—of which monument, “the one side,” itis intimated, 
“must represent in intaglio the various instruments 
employed in the different branches of science, and 
the reverse a female figure breaking a flower from a 
branch in basso rilievo.” The artisan may certainly 
put himself on the ranks of this competition, with 
the artist; and the terms of the advertisement are 
calculated to mislead. It is a draught that the 
advertiser wants, not a design ;—the design he has 
furnished, himself. Instead of “To Artists and 
Designers,”—the heading of the advertisement would 
properly have run—* To Stone-cutters and others.” 

Mr. Herbert, we may announce, has received a 
commission for the Hall of Poets, in the new Par- 
liamentary buildings. 

Last week, the annual meeting, and distribution of 
prizes, at the School of Design, took place in the 
rooms of that institution, at Somerset House—Lord 
Colborne presiding. The walls were hung with spe- 
cimens of the students’ skill. Mr. Wilson read the 
report ; which stated that the pupils had made great 
progress in their studies, and that the designs, this 
year, were superior in taste and execution to those of 
any former year. The principal prizes were adjudged 
to Messrs. Harvey, Cadman, Pearce, Jefferson, 
Denby, Lingford, Wise, O'Reilly, Durrant, Aber- 
crombie and Wells; in the female school, to Misses 
Filmore, Cooke, Bragg, Smith, Hunter, Shaw, Jen- 
nings, Farrer and Culbard ;—for designs in carpets, 
paper-hangings, handkerchiefs, chandeliers, and every 
variety of manufactures, as well as for paintings, 
drawings, sculpture, &e. The public were admitted 
gratuitously, on the two following days, to their 
exhibition. 

We are informed that Mr. William Morley, of 
the Middle Temple, has nearly completed an Analy- 
tical Digest of all the reported cases decided in the 
Queen's and Company's Courts, in India,—and on 
appeal to the Privy Council here. The publication 
will contain decisions of Sir E. West, Sir James 
Macintosh, Sir A. Anstruther, and Sir Erskine Perry, 
which have never before been published. ‘There will 
be an appendix, containing a collection of the dicta 
of the Hindt and Mohammedan law officers attached 
to the different courts, analytically arranged; and 
another, in which will appear for the first time a 
minute on police, by Sir J. Macintosh, and other 
documents relating to the administration of justice in 
British India, hitherto unpublished. 

It is with more than common pain that we, this 
week, record a fresh calamity which has befallen the 
unfortunate city of Quebec, On the 28th of June 
—one month exactly after the date of the awful con- 
flagration which we reported only a week or two ago 
—the city was once more visited by the same dread- 
ful scourge ; and they who had escaped, on the former 
occasion, have now been involved in the common ruin, 
A singular fatality seems to hover over the devoted city: 
on this occasion, the wind was as strong from the 
north-east, as it was from the west on the 28th of 
May ; and, both times, the weather being very dry, 
the fire began to windward of the densest part of the 
suburb, and swept through the thickest part of the 
dwellings to leeward. Few lives have been lost— 
most of the inhabitants, warned by the dreadful 
example of the former visitation, having fled, at once, 
before the fiery pursuer, without lingering to save 
their household goods. The value of property de- 
stroyed on this occasion, is said to be greater than 















































discussion on which latter vote, Sir James Graham 
informed Mr. Wyse that it was intended to establish | 
model-schoolsin severai districts of Ireland );—4,911/. 
for the School of Design;—7,380/. for the Scotch , 
Universities ;—2,100/. for the Belfast Academical 
Institution ;—and 42,400%. for the expenses of the 





British Museum, Mr. Wyse, on the occasion of the | 












on the last ; thirteen hundred dwellings have been 
burnt, and six thousand persons added to the house- 
less sufferers who were beggared a month ago. The 
House of Commons has granted a sum of 20,000/., in 
aid of the sufferers; and the subscription already on 
foot in the prosperous towns of England for the 
ill-fated city will, no doubt, receive an accelerated 
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movement from this accession of calamity.—It is 
remarkable that we should have, in the same para- 
graph, to record a similar calamity which has over- 
taken the town of Smyrna—for the third time within 
five years devoted to conflagration, and only just 
recovering from the effects of the last disaster 
in 1841. One-third of the town was destroyed, 
on the 3rd ult. In the quarter inhabited by the 
Armenians, 31 houses only, out of 900, are left 
standing. The quarter of the Franks was attacked 
by the fire on two sides; and there, 30 large mansions 
were consumed. The Hospital of St. Anthony, 
the vast Establishment of the Sisters of Charity, 
the Convent of the Capuchins, the Armenian | 
Church, four Turkish convents, two mosques, and | 
nine-tenths of the houses of the Catholic Greeks | 
have been burnt to the ground. 
houses, in all, have perished ; and the loss in mer- | 
chandise is immense; for the caravanseras, with their | 
vast warehouses, were destroyed with a rapidity | 
which made it impossible to save anything they con- | 
tained. Thousands of persons are without food or 

shelter; and the streets are encumbered at once by 

the homeless crowd and by the ruins of their homes. 

The loss is estimated at more than 200,000,000 

of piastres.And, more remarkable still, as if the 

monster of fire were let loose for the destruction 

of the world, we have accounts, by way of the 

Havannah, of a fire which happened at nearly the 

same time,—on the 26th of June,—in the rich city of 
Matanzas; which, at their date, had consumed property 

to the amount of 800,000 dollars,—and was still 

burning ! 

The Paris papers announce that Signor Maro- 
chetti’s equestrian statue of the unfortunate Duke 
of Orléans has been removed from the workshop of 
M. Soyez, where it has been cast in bronze, to the 
place of its destination in the Court of the Louvre. 
The sculptor being, in each case, the same, we pre- 
sume that this is another copy of the same work which, 
not many weeks ago, M. Soyez cast, as we then 
reported, for the Place d’ Armes at Algiers. The 
prince is represented with drawn sword, in the atti- 
tude of command.—The same papers announce a 
discovery, interesting to geologists, which has taken 
place in the neighbourhood of Meudon. In repairing 
the highway that leads from the chateau, in the 
direction of Bellevue, three huge Druidic stones 
have been exposed, surrounded by a quantity of 
human bones, two hatchets of silex, very sharp, and 
some tusks of the wild boar. According to Dr. 
Eugéne Robert, this has been an ancient dolmen, 
similar to many that he has visited in Scandinavia; 
which, judging by the fragments of pottery found 
among and around its wreck, has been buried; after 
having been visited (and probably thrown down) by 
the Romans. The site of this monument, on the 
slope of a hill, overlooking an immense plain covered 
with woods and marshes, and commanding the 
windings of a great river, is such as the Druids loved. 
The central stone, which has formerly rested hori- 
zontally on the other two, placed upright, has, on 
what would then be its outer or upper surface, an 
excavation, in the form of a horse-shoe; which seems 
to have served for human sacrifices, as in other cases 
of similar stones found in Brittany and elsewhere. 
The bones indicate a number of from forty to fifty 
victims—for the most part adult. The mayor of 
Meudon has written to M. de Montalivet, Intendant 
of the Civil List, to suggest that the avenue, which 
is a dependency of the chateau, should be subjected 
to a more extensive excavation—We may add, that 
excavations making in the department of the 
Niévre, in France, have led to the discovery of many 
Gallo-Roman antiquities, of archeological interest— 
amongst the most considerable of which are an an- 
tique temple and a theatre of vast dimensions. Other 
objects of art, such as statuettes, medals, vases, tombs, 
&c., have been found in the same neighbourhood, in 
such abundance as to lead to the supposition that this 
locality has been the centre of a considerable popula- 
tion and an advanced civilization, under the Romans. 

The Archeographic Commission, attached to the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, in Russia, is engaged 
in preparing for publication two important works— 
* A Collection of Authentic Unpublished Documents 
relating to the History of Western Russia,’ and ‘A 
Collection of Memoirs on the Ancient History of 
Russia, drawn from foreign sources.’ 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery, with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and those of the late SIR A. CALLCOTT, R.A., and 
other deceased British Artists, is OPEN daily, from Ten till Six. 


- » is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a new and highly interestin 
exhibition, representingthe CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBER 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) 
under the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Even- 
ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Re- 
noux. Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon, 
1s.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


MONS. BOUTIGNY’S EXPERIMENTS on the FREEZING of 
WATER in RED-HOT CRUCIBLES, &c. will be repeated by Dr. 
Ryan, in his Lecture on the CAUSES of EXPLOSIONS in STEAM- 
BOILERS, daily Half-past Three, and in the evenings of Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, at Nine, atthe ROYAL POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTION. The ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY, carryingfrom 
six to eight visitors at once, is lectured upon by Prof. Bachhoffner, 
nd exhibited Daily, and in the Evenings. The art of SWIMMING 
and DIVING illustrated by a Youth eight and a half years of age, 
the son of Captain Stevens, the celebrated teacher of Swimming, on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays at Two o'clock, and on the 
evenings of Tuesdays and Thursdays at half-past Eight. All the 
other popular Lectures and Exhibitions as usual.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Schools, Half-Price. 








FINE ARTS 


Description of the Chapel of the Annunziata dell’ Arena: 
or, Giotto’s Chapel at Padua. By Mrs. Callcott, 
with twelve Illustrations by the late Sir Augustus 
Calleott. Dolman. « 

Wuen the late Sir Augustus and Lady Callcott 
visited Italy in 1827, they brought away with them, 
the first some sketches, and the latter notes of the 
Chapel, of which Giotto was both architect and deco- 
rator, and which stands near the Roman amphi- 
theatre at Padua. Out of these memoranda of pencil 
and pen, Lady Callcott made a description which 
was privately printed in 1835. This work is now 
published, and has an interest making it worthy of 
notice, both on account of the subject itself and the 
very graceful woodcuts, which Sir Augustus Callcott 
drew to accompany it. 

These engravings are little more than simple out- 
lines of the most remarkable figures and compositions 
in the Chapel. They are to be “looked upon as 
recollections rather than as fac-similes of the designs 
they are taken from.” Apologizing to the critics in 
Art, who should object to such renderings from the 
absence of those peculiarities and even defects he- 
longing to the age in which the works were executed, 
Sir Augustus Callcott remarks that “the features 
which mark an artist’s strength and originality, and 
which constitute the beauty of his work, are essen- 
tially distinct from those which arise out of the acci- 
dents of the time in which he lived.” The truth of 
this remark will be admitted by all who look for 
higher qualities in Art than those of execution. 
Albert Durer was a great artist in spite of the Gothic 
grotesqueness in his works, and many of Hogarth’s 
pictures have an historical and impressive grandeur, 
though the figures in them are clothed in costume 
which of itself only suggests merriment. Sir Augustus 
Callcott may have got rid of the gothic features of 
Giotto’s drawing, but these outlines make us feel that 
he has preserved those infinitely higher qualities of 
Giotto’s devotional sentiment. 

The paintings on the Chapel.walls are the only 
ornaments now left. Of these Sir A. Callcott has 
made ten selections:_The Elect led to Heaven— 
The Meeting of Joachim and Anna—The Marriage 
of the Virgin: extremely like the same subject by 
Raffaelle in composition and purity of expression; so 
like, that Raffaelle might be said to have copied it, 
if we did not know how all the earlier religious paint- 
ers, even those as well of the North as of the South, 
preserved in succession a traditional mode of treat- 
ing certain subjects ‘as to their principal lines of 
composition. The next cut is a procession headed by 
a figure playing a viol. The attitudes and draperies 
are graceful, but rather statuesque. The single erect 
figure of our Saviour, with the right arm extended 
as summoning, is taken from the subject of the rais- 
ing of Lazarus, and we may quite agree in Lady Call- 
cott’s remark, that in this composition Giotto has 
shown that he could express the highest degree of 
dignity and majesty ; the figure of the Saviour, as 
he pronounces the words “ Lazarus, come forth,” is 
almost sublime. There are four other subjects taken 
from the Chapel. The most important is a single 
figure of Mary Magdalen at the Resurrection. The 
figure is kneeling, with outstretched arms. The lines 
of the composition are very few, simple and severe, 


but expressive in the highest degree of devotion, We 
know nothing so simple which is more elevating, 
The chapel which furnished these subjects once 
belonged to the Convent of the Annunziata del) 
Arena, which was built about 1300 by the family of 
Scrovigno, of Padua, and painted by Giotto abou 
1306. Lady Callcott says it had remained concealed 
for centuries, till a French officer, who was super. 
intending the destruction of the Convent, when the 
Republican Army of France entered Italy, discovered 
the frescoes of the Chapel, and recognized them as 
Giotto’s work. He reported the discovery to Bp. 
naparte who ordered the Chapel to be presery 
and moreover instituted a mass in perpetuity, to be 
sung every morning at seven o'clock, which obliges 
the Chapel to be kept in constant repair. The pre. 
sent custodes of the Chapel are the neighbouring 
convent of the Eremitani. 

The form of the Chapel is oblong, with the ceiling 
coved. It consists only of a nave. It is lighted by 
six narrow round-headed windows on one side, with 
one large window over the door. The paintings on 
the walls are carried round the whole Chapel, in 
three ranges, ornaments dividing the subjects from 
one another. The upper pictures are taken from the 
apocryphal gospels, and refer to the History of the 
Virgin. The two lower tiers of pictures relate wholly 
to the Life of Christ, and the subjects are taken from 
the New Testament. Some figures in the ceiling, and 
allegories of Virtue and Vice, which divide the space 
below the pictures into compartments, are also 
Giotto’s painting, but the choir is painted with sub- 
jects from the Life of St. John the Baptist, and is by 
another artist. 

Lady Callcott states, that when her husband made 
these drawings, the greater part of the pictures were 
well preserved, though they had suffered from mildew, 
and the colours of the draperies had changed. She 
well adds—“ This chapel of itself is a monument of 
the spirit of the early artists; they employed all their 
power to tell their story purely and intelligibly; they 
considered it as a work of piety, to set before the 
beholders the true history of that Gospel which was 
to save them, and of those Saints who were to act as 
mediators between them and their Redeemer ; and 
so little was the idea of personal display and distine- 
tion in the mere practical part of the Art thought of, 
that we find pupils, rivals, and their descendants, all 
adopting, as by common consent, such compositions 
as the public of the time (which had no books but 
pictures wherein to learn these things,) seemed to 
agree told the story the best. In addition to this 
excellence of telling the story truly, the pictures in 
this chapel are eminent for a very peculiar expression 
and grace.” The subjects in Giotto’s Chapel are jus 
of that class of which good copies should be made 
for our National Gallery, as Mr. Eastlake suggests, 
and they would turn to good account among our 
artists who are commencing the practice of mur 
decoration, which will doubtless extend from Palaces 
into the Churches again. It is impossible to have 
the originals, and it would be most desirable to have 
copies made whilst the originals are in a good state. 

Other buildings in Padua contain frescoes by 
Giotto. Most of those in the Great Town Hall a 
Padua were by him. The present volume contains 
two outlines of the figures of Justice and Prudence 
in this hall. That of Justice has a grand sentiment 
of severe dignity. 





DECORATION OF THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


THERE are many rumours afloat on this subject. 
Artists are said to be out of humour, and the Royal 
Commissioners in a dilemma. 

After the approval you have often expressed of 3 
commission, under existing circumstances of Art,t0 
superintend the decoration of the New Houses of 
Parliament, you cannot be accused of hostility if you 
permit me to point out some of the errors into whic 
the Commission has fallen in its late proceedings 
You are especially entitled to do so, because these 
errors are the very results you predicted as likely 
ensue from the course of action which the Comms 
sioners laid down in their third and last-publishel 
Report. 

Last year, when s1x artists were chosen to decorate 
one apartment, and this Report was issued, a. 
ing that three of the compartments of the House 
Lords should be decorated with “ personifications * 
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good a Baptism of King Ethelbert as he? Is not Mr. 
Maclise’s cartoon of Chivalry as powerful and as ori- 
ginal as Mr. Dyce’s Baptism? Would Mr. Dyce 
have done more than Mr. Cope with the Knight- 
hood? The logic is not quite right. Then, some of 
Mr. Dyce’s colleagues, with Messrs. Herbert, Severn 
and Fennell, are to have some other rooms; Mr. 
Maclise is said to have refused—others are remon- 
strating and restless, as well they may be. If these 
facts turn out as rumour states them, bad are the 
chances for the successful decoration of the Houses. 
If Mr. Severn be chosen, why did he not receive one 
of the last prizes? 

There is another feature worthy of notice in Mr. 
Dyce’s success. He did not appear in the first com- 
petition, he sent two heads merely in the second, 
little conclusive by themselves of his powers at a car- 
toon, and he must, therefore, have received a com- 
mission chiefly on the strength of his reputation. 
Does not this fact open the eyes of the Commission- 
ers to the conviction, that competition alone did not 
produce the most approved talent ? and does it not 
suggest for consideration whether the best talent 
which the country possesses has yet appeared in this 
matter? It certainly has not, I may say boldly, 
without pronouncing half a dozen artists’ names. 
Will the Commissioners, then, be content with that 
talent only which offers itself at their own peculiar 
mode of asking for it? Will they not invite, in some 
way, the artists professedly the most competent to 
help them in their decorative expedition ? 

The present is perhaps not inopportune to say a 
word or two to those artists who are likely to be em- 
ployed, by way of caution against anachronisms in 
their treatment of historical-subjects. Mr. Dyce’s 
Baptism of Ethelbert is a series of anachronisms. 
Imagine a Saxon king of the sixth century baptized 
beneath Norman arches of the twelfth century, and 
out of a Norman font, with a shell! I should like 
to see Mr. Dyce’s authority for the use of a font at 
all in the sixth century—a font, too, ready-made, as 
it must have been, for the royal baptism! Mr. Dyce 
should have known better than to have borrowed the 
“ open-heart’? Norman moulding for a Saxon build- 
ing. Mr. Severn’s accessories in the same subject, 
belong at least to the fifteenth century. He uses a 
lettern of painted decorated work eight centuries 
before the world saw such a thing. Surely Mr. Cope 
must have known that the Black Prince was a strip- 
ling but just sixteen years of age at the battle of 
Cressy, and not a full grown man at least twenty-four 
years old? It is not necessary to point out the mul- 
titude of like anachronisms which pervade the car- 
toons of the unsuccessful competitors. Many display 
a woeful ignorance, especially of architecture. 

Cc. H. 

[Though our Correspondent ably conoborates our 
own argument, we cannot admit the force of what he 
urges against such subjects as Justice Gascoigne and 
Prince Henry, and the Knighting of the Black Prince, 
being ill chosen, because “no picture can tell either 
event precisely.” Why, no picture can tell any event 
precisely, nor is it necessary that it should do so. In 
the historical illustrations of our Houses of Parlia- 
ment, it must be assumed that Englishmen are ac- 
quainted with their own history, and the painter has 
only to recal its great events—in fact, to refresh the 
memory. In this point of view we admit that 
anachronisms become doubly mischievous—and we 
thank him for directing attention to that point.] 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Or the single prints now to be spoken of, but one 
can claim attention as a first-class work of art.— 
This is Mr. Geller’s mezzotinto engraving of the ‘Ecce 
Homo,’ by Andreas da Solarto (to adopt the style 
and title given us in the engraving). We are not 
now, for the first time, to praise the engraver; still 
less his original: and, as this is not the placefor a 
disquisition on the peculiar characteristics of the 
Divine Per ge as rendered by the great Italians, 
—such brief announcement as the above will be 
admitted to imply the honour due. 

From this noble work, we must turn to minor mat- 
ters: the other single prints before us being simply 
portraits. One of these is a very fine head of a dis- 
tinguished man—John Dalton—painted and engraved 
by Mr. Stephenson, and engraved in that scale and 








— abstract representations of Religion, Justice, and the 
We iit of Chivalry,” and the other three with sub- 
, ~ « expressing the relation of the Sovereign tothe 
Once Fhurch, to the Law, and to the State,’ you pointed 
dell’ out the sort of error which had been committed. 
ly of You said [see Atheneum, No. 880, p. 813], “ These 
about six subjects are but THREE. How are these ‘ per- 
ealed sonifications OF abstract representations’ to be kept 
uper. distinct from their ‘ corresponding’ realities? In 
n the ghat respect can Mr, Maclise’s fresco be more ‘ ab- 
vered stract’ than Mr. Cope’s,—both using the same physical 
eM as materials, both depicturing men and women under 
) Bo. an aspect peculiarly conventional? This division of 
erved, ideality and reality may do very well for metaphysical 
to be discussion, but must be naturally mingled and con- 
Dliges fused in any bodily and matter-of-fact representation. 
© pre- Then, if we look to the varieties of styles of the artists 
ouring chosen, it must be apparent that it will be next to a 
as miracle if there be not an utter absence of that harmo- 
veiling nious assimilation which should be predominant in one 
ed by apartment. The positive resemblance between the 
2, With sets of subjects, making the six really three, will tend 
gS On to make this inharmoniousness the more striking. 
pel, in The choice of subjects, and the apportionment of 
$ from them to the respective artists, we apprehend, will be 
am the one of the greatest difficulties the Commissioners will 
of the have.” Soit has turned out. Standing before Mac- 
wholly lise’s and Cope’s cartoons, who can say which shall 
n from beinstanced as the peculiarly “ abstract personifica- 
ng, and tions” of Chivalry? The same question may be 
e space asked of the two religious subjects. The results show, 
re also beyond dispute, that it is not within the province of 
th sub the Commission to dictate peculiar: treatment in a 
id is by picture;—not to say to artists, Make this “ abstract,” 
and this the opposite. It is equally clear, too, that 
d made the Commissioners cannot be judges of what is a good 
es were subject for painting. This is the artist’s own parti- 
mildew, cular business: and even if they could, they ought 
d. She not to dictate to the artist, who cannot be supposed 
ment of to take up another’s idea with the feeling and vigour 
all their thathe would his own. All the six subjects selected 
ly; they inthe present case are questionable subjects for pic-4 
fore the JH torial treatment:—two, if not three, positively unfit. 
hich was HH 1: does not follow that, because the events are impor- 
fo act a8 tant in History, they will make good pictures. Jus- 
et; and HH tice Gascoigne and Prince Henry, and the Knighting 
distino the Black Prince, are cases in point. No picture 
ought of, Hi could possibly tell either event precisely. How is it 
lants, all possible to make out Prince Henry’s offence,—a most 
seer esential feature in his degradation ?—how to tell all 
a Ut “Ht the circumstances of the Black Prince's knighthood ? 
= he Even the Baptism of Ethelbert can but be the picture 
n to this TE of the baptism of a king. How is it possible to tell 
ctures I Hi shout the advent of St. Augustine ?—and without 
pe doing this, the subject loses its prime feature. If the 
l “ present cartoons are not satisfactory, the first cause 
be mace HF of their being so, as it seems to me, rests on the 
suggest Commissioners themselves, No one, I think, will 
ry. ve deny, that the chances of having better cartoons 
e Palen would have been infinitely greater if the artists had 
ead elected their own subjects. It would have been 
tla quite within theprovinceof the Commissioners to say to 
od state the artists, “ Give us six cartoons illustrative of Reli- 
oes by Om Justice, and Chivalry, suitable for the House 
all at of Lords. Make all the other arrangements among 
: tie yourselves.” We are now reaping the fruits of the 
Pro raed uistake of over-meddling. The artists chosen would 
ent have done wisely had they firmly rejected the terms 
sen under which the commissions were given, The result 
Proves that they ought to have done so, They have 
“uae. done their best, and failed. Let both parties learn 
+ allel wisdom, This was mistake the first. 
h s Be a The next was, directing six artists of opposite styles 
ie Hoy feeling in art to decorate one and the same room. 
essed of a You foretold the probable incongruity, and your 
of Art, t0 prophecy has been fulfilled with a vengeance. Any 
Houed a designs less suitable to be hung together it would 
ity if you be hard indeed to conceive. For this result the Com- 
into which missioners only are to blame. Now, it is said, they 
oceeditgs ue sensible of their mistake, and are about to em ploy 
vause thet? . Dyce to execute all these subjects ; at least, it is 
8 likely to pretty certain he has been commissioned to paint his 
2 Commit me design. This, if true, is over hasty in the other 
published direction. Mr. Dyce had the luck of possessing, per- 
P haps, the best of the six subjects, and, barring some 
to decorst aachronisms in his design, he has done a creditable 
J, preset: fj’ but does it follow that he will succeed with 
» House o other bad subjects better than his colleagues, or 
“ they would not have chanced to have made as 





style which has been too largely neglected of latter 


days. Perhaps the artist has not sufficiently studied 
the point at which boldness ends and coarseness 
begins—his touch seems to us, in some degree, a 
caricature of Mr. Engleheart’s; which is sufficiently 
decided, as all lovers of line-engraving know. Mr, 
Ward’s transcript of Mr. Brigstocke’s full-length of 
Major-General Nott, a clever version of a manly por- 
trait, brings us back into the domain of mezzotinto. 

And now room for something more delicate—for 
The British Ladies of the Court of Queen Victoria, 
a “bevy of fair women,” in our poor judgment, at 
least as fascinating as those who gave such a charm 
to the court of the Merry Monarch! Will the shade 
ofthe Jennings or the Stuart or ‘ la blanche Whitnell’ 
(sic in Grammont), protest against our praise in the 
face of Lady Blantyre—or, its neighbour, The Hon- 
ourable Jane Lady Dering ?—We know not.—Nor 
have Mr. Richmond and Mr. Say been unworthy to 
paint, nor Mr. Ryall and Mr. Edwards unfitted to 
engrave their resemblances. Then it is pleasant to 
see that acute and accurate genealogist Sir Harris 
Nicolas, setting himself to “ talk pedigree” concern- 
ing these fair and noble gentlewomen : so that the 
book, besides having its charms as a drawing-room 
ornament, will possess also a reliable valne as con- 
tribution toa History of the Nobility of Great Britain, 
“Churl must he be’”—to quote Master Wildrake— 
“who would gainsay” this. 

M. Baugniet has lengthened his list. of clever 
artistic portraits by a very speaking lithograph of 
the Messrs. Distin, Sax-horns in hand. 

Thanks to painters, panorama-makers, and their 
assistant the lithographer, foreign travel is, in some 
sort, rendered superfluous, at the moment when it is 
made the most easy. Here Messrs. Bartlett and 
Bourne devote a handsome folio to Comparative 
Views of the Situation and Extent of Ancient and 
Modern Jerusalem: a work, the title of which explains 
itself, and prepares us for a mingling of conjecture and 
reality which shall appeal at once to the poet and the 
matter-of-fact stickler for things as they are. For 
poet he must be, we submit, who can accept the best 
of these restorations of ancient cities as other than 
visions: the connecting links, on which so large a 
portion of the effect lies, having to be supplied by 
imagination. This last publication, however, of 
those devoted to the Holy City, is assuredly not 
the least interesting. Another work, on a yet 
more splendid scale, because only in progress— 
is Messrs. Richardson and Hawkins’s Monastic 
Ruins of Yorkshire, of which Part III. lies before 
us. Nor—meaning no irreverent comparison of 
associations—has Palestine itself more picturesque 
antiquities to show than those to which this num- 
ber is devoted—St. Mary’s Abbey, York—Roche 
and Rievaulx Abbeys, and Howden Church (the 
last one of the most beautiful ecclesiastical ruins in 
the kingdom). The execution of the plates con- 
tinues to be in the best style. 

Four Views of Cape Town, by T. W. Bowler, 
lithographed by Messrs. Day & Haghe, give us, once 
again, occasion to remark how great is the improve- 
ment in the publications of this order. Compare 
these, for instance, with the raw yellow, green, and 
lilac coloured aqua-tints which were in vogue some 
twenty years ago! The subjectsare not very attrac- 
tive—though in the first the flattened crown of Table 
Mountain, and in the last, the Brobdignag hedge of 
aloes, give a welcome character to the scenes—yet 
by an easy use of the pencil, and a judicious distri- 
bution of light and shade, they are brought within 
the circle of agreeable works of art. With these may 
be mentioned the Illustrations to Mr. E. J. Wake- 
field's Adventure in New Zealand—a series of litho- 
graphs from sketches by Mrs, Wicksteed and other 
ladies, and by Mr. C. Heaphy and other gentlemen. 
Here, the new and peculiar aspects of Nature, and 
the savage singularity of the aboriginal remains, are 
more noticeable than the pictorial excellencies of 
the plates. But we do not recollect a publication, 
since Mr. Catlin’s folio, so richly filled with new and 
curious matter. 

We must now devote a paragraph to notices of 
works in progress. Mr. Talbot's ‘ Pencil of Nature’ 
is at its fourth number: a wonderful illustration of 
modern necromancy. Nos. XXXI. to XXXIV. of 
Gailhabaud’s* Ancient and Modern Architecture’ 
a work of equal interest and beauty. No. IV. of 
the Examples of Encaustic Tiles is before us: and 
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No. X. of Mr. Westwood’s valuable and curious Pa- 
laographia Sacra Pictoria—completing the work. An- 
other interesting publication of the samekind are these 
Illuminated Illustrations of the Bible: now at their 
sixth part. Mrs. Loudon’s British Wild Flowers is at 
its tenth number :—Mr. Westwood’s British Moths 
and their Transformations completed, by the publica- 
tion of the forty-second number. We may further 
announce another group of publivations—Mr. Knight's 
Pictorial Gallery of Arts, of which Part VI. is before 
us—his Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, at 
its twenty-third part—the sixty-ninth of his Old 
England : and the fourteenth of his Sunday Book. A 
last separate word must be reserved for Parts I. IT. 
and III. of Dr. Macgillivray’s Domestic Cattle—Por- 
traits of the principal breeds reared in Great Britain 
and Treland—with portraits painted by Mr. J. Cassie, 
Jun., and drawn on stone by Mr. Henderson. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Puituarmonic Soctety.—Since we announced 
the names of the Directors chosen for 1846, we have 
been told that Mr. W.S. Bennett has been appointed 
conductor for the series of concerts. We are heartily 
glad of any circumstance which brings forward our 
most distinguished English musician :—the more so, 
as the present appointment, it is said, implies also the 


production of a new Symphony by him ; but in point | 


of principle, the measure is as curious as can well be: 
since a change of conductors year by year is only one 
degree better than night by night. Let us recall the 
history of the two last seasons, Just when Dr. 
Mendelssohn's animation and vivacity began to tell 
on our players, he was annoyed to a degree which 
made his resuming the Philharmonic baton hardly 
compatible with self-respect. Now, when M. Mos- 
cheles, called in in the middle of an ill-begun season, 
has in some measure succeeded in vivifying the audi- 
ence and making an impression on the band,—he, 
too, is discarded, and a new conductor is to be tried. 
Unless Mr. Bennett be more acquiescent in delibera- 
tion or less strict in rehearsal than either of his pre- 
decessors, he will, we fear, share the same fate: for 


the Directors obviously imagine that the duty of a | 


conductor is but to beat time, and not to havea voice 
in council or selection; while the orchestra regards 
every stop as a personal affront, to be resisted and 
resented by free-born Britons. We, however, ear- 
nestly hope that Mr. Bennett will bate no jot of his 
authority. His position, as a young English musi- 
cian, will be, we admit, most difficult; but Mr. Bennett 
can always resign. Let him remember this—let him 
remember that his character is in his own keeping ; 
and, while he endeavours to humour and conciliate all 
parties, while he weighs every suggestion with respect- 
ful attention and considerate good-humour, let him 
not yield one point to dictation. If he does, from that 
moment his authority is gone, and with it all hopes 
of improvement. 


Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—It is said (with 
what truth we know not) that the lessee-ship of 
Covent Garden Theatre for the coming winter has 
fallen into the hands of Mr. Lavenu, who intends to 
devote himself to Opera,—having some works by 
himself and by the late Mr. Wade to bring forward. 
The difficulty, we imagine, will lie in collecting a 
company and an orchestra. Other whispers hint a 
possibility of the management being resumed by 
Madame Vestris ; whose true sphere henceforth, we 
are inclined to think, is direction rather than per- 
formance.—Meanwhile, the bills of the Princess's 
Theatre still announce their new opera,—which, our 
contemporaries explain, is by Mr. Howard Glover, 
son of our great comic actress—In continuation of 
our notices of the Beethoven Festival, we must men- 
tion, that invitations from the Bonn Committee have 
been sent to Sir George Smart, M. Moscheles, Mr. 
Neale, and Mr. T. Cooke. When we spoke last week 
of English representatives, the remark applied to the 
present state of our executive talent, and not to any 
presumed backwardness on England’s part to do 
honour to the great composer. The well-merited 
tribute, by which the Philharmonic Society soothed 
Beethoven's fears of poverty during his last days, is 
not forgotten by us. Nor, while chronicling the 
inauguration of the monument, should we overlook 


the concert at Drury Lane, in 1837, and our more 
recent additions to the subscription-list. 

To the notice of the Coblenz festivals in prepara- 
tion for Her Majesty, may be added, that the atten- 
dance of MM. Staudigl and Pischek has been com- 
manded—the latter singer having been expressly 
“ invited”’ to r his engag t at Vienna for 
that purpose.—At Berlin,an ordinance of the Minister 
of the Interior has directed the foundation of a Dra- 
maticSchool; forthe purpose of supplying the theatres 
of that capital with actors, in the various departments 
of the drama. 

The French papers are lamenting the decease of 
M. Artot, the violinist, who died of consumption, in 
the twenty-ninth year of his age, at Ville l’Avray, 
near Paris, a few days since. He was, perhaps, the 
most finished and the most elegant of all the Rubini 
school of players:—one of the handsomest men in 
our recollection ; and much beloved, we are told, 
among his comrades, for his gentleness and amiability. 

The manager of the Italian Opera House at Paris 
has engaged, for the winter season, Signor Malvezzi, 
a tenor, Mdlle. Teresina Brambilla, and Signor (for- 
merly Monsieur) Derivis, to sing in the * Nabucco’ 
with Ronconi; also Mdille. Jenny Librandi, as second 
soprano, 

The directors of the Comédie Frangaise have 
brought an action against Mdlle. Plessy, for the breach 
of her contract—directly assigning a secret engage- 
ment with the St. Petersburg theatre as the cause 
of her flight, and claiming against her, besides the 
various forfeitures which she has incurred, damages 
to the amount of 200,000 francs. 











MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—July 21.—M. Arago 
announced to the Academy the receipt of a commu- 
nication from M. Philippe Breton, an engineer, on 
the effect exercised by the sun and moon on weight 
at the earth's surface. This communication is partly 
theoretical and partly experimental. The sun and} 
the moon attracting in an unequal manner the entire 
mass of the earth and of the bodies on its surface, 
changes periodically the direction and intensity of 
the weight of those bodies. Hence results the 
phenomenon of the tides,—a phenomenon the more 
difficult to be understood on account of the various 
causes which interfere with the established law of 
nature on this subject. M. Breton says, that, if we 
could sufficiently isolate and amplify the perturbatory 
force of the sun and moon over a body under our 
own control, that body would constitute a true lunar 
solar time-piece, having no other motive power than 
the sun andthe moon. M. Breton proposes to illus- 
trate his theory by means of an apparatus of which 
he gave a description.—M. Gaymard communicated 
to the Academy a letter which he has received from 
Reykiavik, in Iceland, informing him that for an 
entire year there had been beautiful weather in that 
island, and scarcely any winter. The summer of 
1844, and as much of the present summer as had 
passed, have been delightful. The meadows are in 
the finest possible state, and the fisheries highly pro- 
ductive.—M. Sellier, who is one of the small number 
of persons who attach no value to the use of lightning- 
conductors, but, on the contrary, attribute very 
dangerous results to them, by pretending that they 
attract the electric fluid to the localities in which they 
are placed, without carrying it off, writes to the 
Academy that the only effectual prevention is elevated 
chimneys, such as those of iron-works; which, he says, 
drive the electric fluid from the neighbourhood in 
which they are situated._M. Despret gave an ac- 
count of some experiments in the compression of 
liquids. 

Mr. Mitchell, the translator of Aristoph We 
learn from the Gentleman’s Magazine, that this dis- 
tinguished scholar died on the 4th of May last—and 
we are indebted to the same source for the following 
memoir of him—* Mr. Mitchell was born in London, 
on the 30th May, 1783. He wasthe son of Mr. Alex- 
ander Mitchell, a riding-master, in Hamilton-place, 
Piccadilly, and afterwards in Grosvenor-place. At the 
age of seven years, Thomas Mitchell was admitted 
into Christ’s Hospital, on the presentation of Martin 
Fonnereau, Esq. Here he remained under the tuition 





that of the Rev. Dr. Trollope, till October 1802, 
when he was preferred to Pembroke College, Cam. 
bridge, on one of the exhibitions of the Hospital, 
In the year 1806 he took his degree of B.A. as 3 
senior optime and the first classical medallist, Tnac- 
knowledgment of this eminence the governors of hig 
school presented him with a silver cup, of the valye 
of thirty guineas- He now naturally looked forward 
to the obtainment of a fellowship from the college 
on which he had conferred so much honour; but ig 
this hope he was disappointed by a novel resolution 
of the master and fellows, that not more than two 
students, educated at the same school, should bg 
fellows of the college at the same time; and Mr, 
Thornton, a member of the corps diplomatique, and 
the Rev. Mr. Wood, afterwards Master, both Christ's 
Hospital men, were at that time ranked among the 
fellows of Pembroke. * * As Mr. Mitchell had de. 
termined to devote himself to a scholastic life, this 
disappointment seemed to overset all his future 
schemes, until in the year 1808 or 1809 he was 
enabled by his literary acquirements, to obtain q 
fellowship at Sidney Sussex College ; an acquisition 
the more honourable, inasmuch as the fellowship was 
what is termed open, or subject to the rivalry of any 
competitors. Had he entered in due time into holy 
orders this fellowship would have provided him with 
part of those resources which he afterwards lived to 
need, for Mr. Mitchell never married. But con- 
scientious scruples prevented him from becoming a 
candidate for holy orders; although we can con- 
fidently state that this reluctance of Mr. Mitchell 
arose from an overwhelming fear of the responsibili- 
ties attached to the pastoral office, and not to any 
objection to the doctrines of the Established Church, 
After a limited term of years he was obliged, by the 
statutes of the college, to vacate his fellowship. * * 
Under these untoward circumstances Mr. Mitchell 
devoted his learning to private tuition and to the 
public press. * * In the year 1810 the writer of 
this brief memoir had the pleasure of introducing 
him to Mr. William Gifford; and in 1813 he com- 
rmenced the series of essays in the Quarterly Review, 
on Aristophanes and Athenian manners, which led 
to his own translations in verse of the *Old Comedian’ 
which appeared in two volumes, in the years 1820 
and 1822. * * Some of these essays had impressed 
the patrons of a vacant Greek chair in one of the 
Scotch universities with so much respect for Mr. 
Mitchell's classical attainments that they invited 
him, through a friend, to accept of the situation. It 
was a lucrative, as well as a most respectable, one, 
and he was a poor man; but he must have signed 
the Confession of the Scotch Kirk, and to him this 
was an insurmountable objection. For the last 
twenty years of his life, Mr. Mitchell resided with 
his relations, in the county of Oxford, and therefore 
found it not inconvenient to undertake the occasional 
task of superintending the publication of the Greek 
works which issued from time to time from the Cle 
rendon press.” But at length all other literary em- 
ployment failed him, and he fell into pecunary 
difficulties, “His friends now became alarmed for 
him, and, through the kind intervention of the late 
Mr. Morritt, of Rokesby, his condition was made 
known to Sir Robert Peel, who immediately placed 
at his disposal the sum of 150/., from the Royal 
Bounty Fund, and (what to Mr. Mitchell's feelings 
was more gratifying than pecuniary aid,) conveye 
to him, in a private letter, the expressions of his 
respect and sympathy. In 1843 Mr. Parker resumed 
his publication of Sophocles, and Mitchell edited the 
remaining four plays of that tragedian, with shorter 
notes than before; and in 1844 he devoted himself 
to the preparation of a minor edition of a Pentalogia 
Aristophanica, with brief Latin notes, for the use of 
schools. He had nearly completed this task whet 
death surprised him. He had been long ina weak 
state of health, but his end was sudden and unex- 
pected. His health had improved with the present 
year, and he was indulging himself in well-foundel 
hopes that his governmental grant would be renewed 
in May, and be followed by a permanent pensio?. 
Alas! onthe 4th day of that month, he had break- 
fasted as usual with his niece and housekeeper, and 
adjourned to his study in tolerable health. About 
four hours afterwards the niece, on entering the root 
found some impediment to opening the door. It was 






































of the Rev. James Bowyer, and afterwards under 


caused by his dead body, which had fallen against 
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Fe medical man who was summoned was of opinion 
that life had been extinct at least two hours, from a 
fit of apoplexy."—Quarterly Review. 
Mr. William Laidlaw. (From a Correspondent. )— 
We observe in the Scottish papers the announce- 
ent of the death of Mr. William Laidlaw, the 
mfectionate friend and steward of Sir Walter Scott, 
vell known toall who ever visited Abbotsford, for the 
respect with which he was treated by Sir Walter, 
to all who have read Mr. Lockhart’s Life of the 
part novelist, from the affectionate mention of his 
cae on all occasions,—and widely known to all who 
take an interest in Scottish song, from his beautiful 
hallad of * Lucy’s Fitting,’ printed in the * Forest 
Minstrel’ of Hogg, in te year 1810. “ It is certainly 
worth mentioning,” says Hogg, “for the singularity 
of the circumstance, as well as for the credit of Scot- 
tish rural genius, that the gentleman who wrote this 
song and the others marked A, never com posed an- 
other song, or poem of any kind, in his life, farther 
than the few contained in this volume, which is cer- 
tainly to be regretted. What might such a fancy, if 
cultivated, not have accomplished ? * Lucy’s Flitting,’ 
in particular, for tender simplicity, has certainly 
rarely, if ever, been equalled.” William Laidlaw 
was the son of a sheep-farmer at Black-House, 
Selkirkshire, where William was born, in the 
month of November, 1780. Laidlaw’s father was 
Hogg the Ettrick Shepherd’s master. “ In my 
eighteenth year,” says Hogg, I hired myself to Mr. 
Laidlaw, of Black-House, with whom I served as a 
shepherd eighteen years, The kindness of this gen- 
tleman to me,” he adds, “it would be the utmost 
ingratitude in me ever to forget ; for it, indeed, was 
more like that of a father than a master.” At Black- 
House there were a number of valuable books: here 
Hogg became a poet, and here he formed a firm and 
lasting friendship with William Laidlaw, the son of 
his master. “ My friend, Mr. William Laidlaw,” 
sys Hogg, “was the only person who for many 
years ever pretended to discover the least merit 
in my essays, either in verse or prose.” “A shep- 
herd-boy, he sought no better name,”—Mr. Laidlaw 
followed the calling of his father, and took first 
4 farm at Traquair, and a second, some time 
after, at Libberton, near Edinburgh. But fortune 
did not follow him to Mid-Lothian ; and he was on 
the look-out for a farm with a better soil, and, it is 
sid, at a less rent, when Scott invited him to Abbots- 
ford, in the capacity of a steward. This was in 1817; 
and Laidlaw at once accepted the offer. His love 
for Scott was unbounded ; and he took greater delight 
in superintending the little domain of Abbotsford 
than he would have done in the princely pos- 
xssions of Buccleuch. “He surveyed,” says Mr. 
Lockhart, “ with glistening eyes the humble cottage 
inwhich his friend proposed to lodge him, his wife 
and his children, and said to himself that he should 
writeng more sad songs on Forest Flittings.” “ With- 
out affectation,” says Scott, “I consider myself the 
obliged party in this matter—or, at any rate, it is a 
mutual benefit, and you shall have grass for a cow, 
aid so forth, whatever you want. I am sure when 
youare so near I shall find some literary Jabour for 
you that will make ends meet.” Scott found full 
employment for Laidlaw. He wrote and strung 
things together for the ‘ Edinburgh Annual Register,’ 
and, when Sir Walter was too unwell to write, put 
on paper some of the Waverley Novels, from the lips 
of Sir Walter. When Scott saw ‘Ivanhoe’ performed 
at Paris, he records in his journal how strange it 
semed to him to hear recited in a foreign tongue, 
and forthe amusement of a strange people, anything 
like the words which in an agony of pain with spasmsin 
hisstomach he had dictated at Abbotsford to William 
aw. When Scott's affairs became hopelessly in- 
\olved, Laidlaw was removed from Kaeside for a time, 
andat Scott's death altogether fromthe estate he had 
watched over with so much pride and care. He was 
temporarily employed after this by the noble family 
of Seaforth, and subsequently became factor on the 
state of Sir Charles Ross, of Balnagowan, Ross-shire, 
but his health failing him he went to live with his 
t James, a sheep-farmer, at Contin, in the 
county of Ross, where he died on the 18th of May 
lit, in his sixty-fifth year. He was a man of con- 
erable attainments, good taste, of modesty and 
‘mplicity, and a stout Whig, much to the amusement 
# times of Scott, He is not known to have left 


beliind him any record of the conversations at Abbots- 


tenacious, his opportunities abundant, his observation 


he knew and no more. 


*Twas when the wan leaf frae the birk-tree was fa’in, 
And Martinmas dowie had wound up the year, 
That Lucy row’d up her wee kist wi’ her a’ in’t, 
And left her auld maister and neebours sae dear. 
For Lucy had served i’ the glen a’ the simmer; 
She cam there afore the flower blumed on the pea ; 
An orphan was she, and they had been gude till her, 
Sure that was the thing brocht the tear to her ee. 


She gaed by the stable where Jamie was stannin’; 
Richt sair was his kind heart, the flittin to see : 

‘Fare ye weel, Lucy !’ quo’ Jamie, and ran in; 
The gatherin’ tears trickled fast frae his ce. 

As down the burn-side she gaed slow wi her flittin’, 
#Fare ye weel, Lucy !’ was ilka bird's sang ; 

She heard the craw sayin’t, high on the tree sittin’, 
And Robin was chirpin’t the brown leaves amang. 


‘Oh, what is't that pits my puir heart in a flutter? 
And what gars the tears come sae fast to my ee? 
If I wasna ettled to be ony better, 
Then what gars me wish ony better to be ? 
I'm just like a lammie that loses its mither: 
Nae mither or friend the puir lammie can see; 
I fear I hae tint my puir heart a’thegither, 
Nae wonder the tear fa’s sae fast frae my ee. 


Wi' the rest o’ my claes I hae row'd up the ribbon, 

The bonny blue ribbon that Jamie gae me; 
Yestreen, when he gae me’t, and saw | was sabbin’, 

Ill never forget the wae blink o’ his ee. 

Though now he said naething but ‘ Fare ye weel, Lucy !’ 

It made me I neither could speak, hear, nor see : 
He could nae say mair but just, ‘ Fare ye weel, Lucy !’ 

Yet that { will mind till the day that I dee. 

The lamb likes the gowan wi’ dew when its droukit; 

The hare likes the brake and the braird on the lea: 
But Lucy likes Jamie ;—she turn’d and she lookit, 

She thocht the dear place she wad never mair see. 
Ah, weel may young Jamie gang dowie and cheerless! 

And weel may he greet on the bank o’ the burn! 
For bonnie sweet Lucy, sae gentle and peerless, 

Lies cauld in her grave, and will never return ! 

The last eight lines were added, we have been told, 
by Hogg. 

Memoir of Lord Lyttelton.—In a review published in your 
paper on the ‘ Memoirs, &c. of Lord Lyttelton,’ after assert- 
ing “‘ my anxiety to represent my subject in the light most 
agreeable to the Lytteltons, and most favourable to the 
public,” you add, “*we may with safety infer that such 
documents only have been used as were most likely to pro- 
mote this twofold cbject.” My attention has been called to 
this passage, and to another where the same assertion is yet 
more offensively repeated. It must have been with great 
pain, that any honest journalist admitted into his pages a 
charge of such foul dishonesty against a person who, | hope 
and believe, lies for the first time under such an imputation, 
especially as that charge did not pretend to have better evi- 
dence than suspicion. You will therefore rejoice to learn, 
that the assertion is wholly fulse. Every document calcu- 
lated to throw the least light on the character of Lord Lyt- 
telton,—every document which did not relate to the most 
private affairs of his family, has been published, not less by 
my desire than by that of the present owner of the MSS., 
who made only one stipulation with me when I undertook 
the task, viz. that every letter of the slightest public in- 
terest should be published, You will be glad, I am sure, to 
be made acquainted with the entire fulsity of this grave 
accusation against my character, and to give the same pub- 
licity in your columns to this letter that you have given, 
perhaps rather hastily, to the unfounded accusation. 

Iam, &c, RopeRT PHILLIMORE. 

42, Clarges-street, July 28th. 

However indignant Mr. Phillimore may feel at 
the mere suspicion of being thought capable of 
allowing his judgment to be blinded by the feelings 
inseparable from his position, we cannot retract the 
charge. ‘The prominent characteristics of his book, 
—the delight with which he expatiates on everything 
favourable to the noble author; the resentment with 
which he notices everything like disparagement of 
his hero; the pains which he takes to soften the 
severity of censure when he cannot wholly deny its 
justice ; his exaggerated praise of works and passages 
which at best are merely tolerable; and his blind- 
ness to the defects which so forcibly strike other 
men, abundantly confirm the truth of that charge. 
It is mere morbid vanity that exaggerates our general 
and even gentle criticism into charges of “ foul dis- 
honesty,” and so forth. If Mr. Phitlimore were any- 
thing more than a “ Late Student of Christchurch,” he 
would not be so fierce because a critic was of opinion 
that his judgment had not resisted the influences 





| he be surprised if courtesy, kindness, familiar inter- 
ford. Thisis to be regretted, for his memory was | course, friendship on the part of those who naturally 
| wish to see their ancestor represented in the most 


quick, and from the description which he wrote for favourable light to the world, should be suspected to 
his friend Allan Cunningham, of a visit which he | have had some weight with him ? When such causes 
made to Hogg in company with Wilkie, he would 
appear to have possessed the art of recording such 
things, freely, fairly, and unaffectedly—telling what 
We subjoin his song of— 
Lucy’s Flitting. 


are at work, we generally look through the same 
spectacles as the persons with whom we are con- 
nected. Amongst his Christchurch studies a Student 
might remember to have heard, that in all ages, the 
sage, the saint, and the philosopher have regarded 
the knowledge and control of ourselves,—the yrwOe 
gsavToy, as the most important, and, at the same 
time, the most difficult of attainments. But what is 
that to me? says Mr. Phillimore, “I do know myself, 
I can clearly see the operation of the most secret 
principle within me. I watch the movements of sen- 
sation and thought in all their endless and (to other 
men) inscrutable ramifications. I do more: I re. 
strain, or give freedom to impulses and reflections 
according as they are hostile to or congruous with 
what Dr. Whewell calls ‘the Supreme Rule of 
Human Action.’ To this perfect wisdom and ar- 
bitrary control of self I have attained. If other 
biographers, personally acquainted with their sub- 
jects, or the families of those subjects, have not 
acquired this impassibility of soul to social influ- 
ences,—what is that tome? I have raised myself 
above the atmosphere of human passion, where fear 
and favour, love and dislike, friendship and enmity, 
pleasure and anger have ceased to affect me. I am 
imperturbable. Such men as Dr. Johnson, indeed, 
were open to these influences. Did I not say that 
the Doctor’s Life was * tinged with personal dislike,” 
probably because of “the refusal which his plan for 
writing the Life of Lord Lyttelton met with from the 
family,—but it is ‘wholly false—an ‘entire fal- 
sity’—to say that the ‘ one advantage I had—denied 
to preceding biographers—that of an unrestrained 
access to the MSS. at Hagley,’—was nearly counter- 
balanced by another circumstance, the friendly inti- 
macy between me and the present lord.” 

The Perey Society —There is a mystery in and about this 
Society which perhaps you will obligingly help to solve. I 
learn from the Annual Report, just received, that “ at the 
close of the fourth year the Society had been run into 
arrears, chiefly arising from the publication, during that 
year, of a quantity of matter considerably beyoud that which 
its funds could consistently bear ;” and this statement is 
made, it is said, *‘in order to explain why the quantity of 
matter given to the members during the present year has 
been less.” Now, the expense of publication depends not 
only on quantity of matter, but on the number of copies, 
and this, be it observed, is regulated, or ought to be, by the 
number of members ; therefore before I could test the value 
of this explanation, a little calculation was necessary. Judge 
then of my surprise when, in attempting to solve this mys- 
tery, I found, according to the List printed and circulated 
with this very Report, that the names are given of 371 members, 
each of course paying 1/. annually, according to the laws of 
the Society. Yet, on reference to the balance sheet, the 
Treasurer only acknowledges to have received for the year 
198/.! In explanation, I suppose, of this astounding contra- 
diction, a note is added by the Auditors, setting forth that 
**the Treasurer has reported to us that there remain un- 
received a number of subscriptions for the past year, which 
he confidently expects will soon be paid.” But by the laws 
of the Society, and of every other like society, whoever does 
not pay his subscription within a limited and very short 
period, ceases to be a member. Well indeed may the funds 
of the Society be exhausted, if copies be printed for 371 
members, while only 198 pay their subscriptions. Will you 
then have the goodness to inform me what number of copies 
are printed, what number of copies are distributed, and 
what number remain on hand. These data are required to 
enable me to test the proceedings of the Committee.—I am, 
&e. A SUBSCRIBER FROM THE Fins. 
[We cannot answer these* questions, and, curious as 
it may appear, we cannot obtain even a clue to the 
mystery from the publications of the Society, the 
last half-dozen of whieh we have turned over for the 
express purpose. Our Correspondent had better 
apply to Mr. 'T. Wright, the treasurer, or Mr. Crof- 
ton Croker or Mr. Blackford, the auditors, or Mr. 
Black, or Mr. Jerdan, or Mr. Fairholt, or Mr. Halli- 
well, or Mr. Pettigrew, or some other member of the 
Committee. As to the quantity of matter delivered 
to the subscribers, this is of little consequence ; for 
as the most considerate of critics, the Gentleman's 
Magazine, lately observed, the quality is such, that 
the publications are not worth even the trouble of 
sending for them.] 


Ballooning —While Mr. Green,—that “ veteran 
aeronaut,” as we find his title stereoty ped,—is “ run- 
ning” his balloon regularly between Cremorne House 
and sky-land, and carrying up the lieges by dozens, 
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many insides and outsides, as unconcerned, according 
to the reports, as if the roads, of which their coach- 
man “knows every inch’ were all macadamized or 

ved with wood, instead of ether,—the fate of a 

rkish aeronaut is creating great anxiety and alarm 
in Constantinople. Comaschi went up in his balloon, 
from Haidar-Pacha; and several days after the ascent 
no tidings of him had been obtained, though Govern- 
ment had sent couriers upwards of fifty leagues along 
the roads leading in the directions to which the wind 
could have wafted his floating carriage, in hopes of 
coming upon his track. At the moment of sending 
off the dispatches which include this intelligence, a 
report had reached Constantinople that the balloon 
with the dead body of Comaschi, had been found 
floating in the Danube. 


The River Wear on Fire.—The singular appearance 
of the surface of the river Wear, immediately above 
and below Framwellgate Bridge, in this city, when 
unruffled by the wind, at which time it appears to be 
in a state of ebullition occasioned by numerous streams 
of air bubbles issuing from below, was noticed in this 
journal some weeks ago. The circumstance, however, 
was not regarded with much attention until last week, 
when a gentleman of this neighbourhood (Mr. 
Wharton, of Dryburn) having accidentally observed 
an unusual agitation of the water, was induced to 
take particular notice of one of the principal jets of 
air, and finding its position the same on three succes- 
sive days, was led to the conclusion that it must flow 
from some fissure under the bed of the river, and 
would prove to be an escape of the light carburetted 
hydrogen gas generated in such fearful abundance in 
the coal and other strata of this district. A boat 
having been moored alongside the jet of air, and its 
inflammable nature fully ascertained by the applica- 
tion of a lighted taper, a large inverted funnel, fur- 
nished with a pipe of requisite length, was fixed over 
the supposed fissure, and all the gas issuing from it 
thus collected and conveyed into a small open 
bottomed tin reservoir or gasometer floating on the 
surface, and provided with a burner and glass chim- 
ney. The gas could now be ignited at pleasure, and 
the supply was found to be sufficiently abundant to 
produce a large and brilliant jet of flame, arising, as 
it were, from the bosom of the old “ river of Wear :” 
a strange and extraordinary spectacle, which has 
already collected many hundreds of spectators curious 
to see the river on fire. The stream of gas appro- 
priated to the above experiment is one only of a great 
many others which occupy an area of from 50 to 100 
square yards of water—and which must together dis- 
charge very many gallons of gas per minute. When 
the air is perfectly calm, large bubbles, formed by the 
ascent of the gas to the surface, and readily taking 
fire on contact with a lighted candle, mark the limits 
of the principal cluster of gas jets above the bridge 
—two others of smaller dimensions are observable 
below, and a still smaller one at some distance above 
the bridge, each of them being marked by the presence 
of numerous air-bubbles whenever the surface of the 
water is smooth. They are all situated nearly in a 
straight line, crossing the river diagonally under the 
bridge in a NNE. and SSW. direction. The distance 
of the extreme clusters, being upwards of 100 yards, 
furnishes a strong presumption that the source of 
this extraordinary discharge of gas is situated at a 
great depth below the bed of the river, and (if we 
may indulge in conjecture as yet unsupported by 
actual knowledge of facts) that it finds its way up the 
fissures of some “trouble,” fault, or dislocation, of 
the strata from some of the lowest beds of coal or 
shale reposing below. No coal workings are known 
to exist within several hundred yards of the bridge, 
nor are there any within the distance of two miles 
which are sufficiently deep to have become instru- 
mental to the appearance of this curious phenomenon. 
It must, therefore, in all probability be traced to one 
of those extensive natural accumulations of gas lurk- 
ing in the fissures and pores of the strata far below the 
surface of the ground, which, when tapped by the 
operations and fired by the candles of the miner, 
have been the frequent causes of those dreadful 
explosions, of one of which the workings of Haswell 
Colliery bore such awful testimony last year.—Dur- 
ham Advertiser. 








To ConrEsPonDRgNTS.—Z.—J. W.—J. P.—S. W. H.—P. B. 
received. 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS-NOW READy. 


BURKES PEERAGE : AND BARONETAGE 


For 1845. 
An entirely New Edition, materially improved throughout, and Corrected from the Personal Com. 
munications of the Nobility, §c., with all the New Creations. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. (comprising as much matter as 20 ordinary volumes.) Price 38s. bound. 


“ Mr. Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage is the most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind 
ever offered to the public.”—Sun. 


od 


VOL. IV. of M. THIERS’ 
HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE: 


A SEQUEL TO HIS ‘HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION,’ 
Translated by D. FORBES CAMPBELL, Esgq., with the Sanction and Approval of the Author, 
Comprising, among other important and interesting topics, the Rupture of the Peace of Amiens, the Camp and 


Flotilla of Boulogne and Threatened Invasion of England, the Conspiracy of Georges, the Death of the Duc D’Enghien, 
&c. &c. 8vo. 5s. bound. 


THE 


STORY OF A ROYAL FAVORITE. 
By Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. (Jmmediately.) 
** No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope ?”—The Critic. 


MEMOIRS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE, 
RELATED BY HERSELF. 


Comprising HER OPINIONS, and ANECDOTES, of the MOST REMARKABLE PERSONS of HER TIME. 
3 vols. small 8yo. with Portraits, price 31s. 6d. bound. 


A THIRD EDITION OF ‘SYBIL; 
- OR, THE TWO NATIONS.’ 


By B. DISRAELI, Esq. M.A., Author of ‘Coningsby.’ 3 vols. 


LOVE AND MESMERISM. 


By HORACE SMITH, Esq 
Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ &c. 3 vols. 


DIARY AND MEMOIRS OF SOPHIA DOROTHEA, 
CONSORT OF GEORGE I. 


Now first published from the Originals. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. bound. 


«A work abounding with the romance of real life.”—Messenger. P ‘ y 
“A book of marvellous revelations, establishing, beyond all doubt, the perfect innocence of the beautiful, highly 
gifted, and inhumanly treated Sophia Dorothea.”—Navai and Military Gazette. 


Ji ust ready.) 


Vilr. 


COUNT KONIGSMARK. 


An Historical Novel. 
By CAPT. FREDERICK CHAMIER, R.N. 


i i rdinary 
“Count Konigsmark was one of the most remarkable characters of a wild and adventurous age. His extraordinary 
we... many cues of the globe is traced by Captain Chamier with a vigorous hand, and the interest of the ag : 
never suffered to flag for a moment, as the hero rushes from peril to peril, in love, war, gambling, riot, or > oe 
indomitable bravery throughout, which made him so successful in his amours, furnishes new and curious ma 
chapter.”—Literary Gazette. 


VOL. VII. of MISS STRICKLAND’S 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


“The eighth volume of this most interesting and valuable work contains the Lives of two Queens pe played ve 
prominent part in the most remarkable era of English history—namely, Henrietta Maria, the wife o' a - : D 
Catherine of Braganza, the wife of Charles II. The picture which Miss Strickland draws of the domestic li ster t. io 
and his unfortunate but highly-talented and accomplished Queen, is fascinating in the extreme. my * app The Life o 
carefully examined all the writings of the period, and her opi , conseq tly, are all founded on 7 IL, 
Catherine is equally full of interesting and entertaining matter. The internal economy of the Court i sehful picture af 
the dissoluteness that prevailed, are set before the reader in a manner that presents the best and the most fai arcly whieh i 
the state of things at the era in which they occurred. The present volume, on the whole, in the — ~ po 
displays, is fully equal to any that have preceded it, while, in point of interest, arising from the rey’ + coe valuable 
more nearly to our own times, it very far surpasses them. The work, when completed, will be one of the 
additions that for many years has been made to the library of the historian.”—Sunday Times. — 

, 


N.B.—New and Revised Editions of the First Seven Volumes are also now ready, price 10s. 6d, each, 
Tllustrations. 


3 vols. 





Henry CoLpury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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gyIGHT’ § WEEKLY bee oo PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HE CIVIL WARS OF ROME: 
T2 Select Lives strane eee rh? aes, with Notes. 


ty College, Cambridge, and Professor of Latin 

Late Fellow i rrini pom = College, i= ge 

Series II. Sertorius; Lucullus ; 

London : Chs arles Knight & Co, 22, ka 
THR. W OLFF’S NARRATIVE of his MISSION 
D to BOKHARA is now sapetated, and may be had in Two 
. Octavo, With Plates, price 2: . 
Published for the oy by John W. Parker, West 





Volumes, 
Jondon : 
Strand. 





NEW WORK ON PAINTED GLASS, 
surse of August will be published, dedicated, by permis- 
ne tothe Right fion. Lord Colborne, President of the Govern- 


School of Desig 
{ TREA RATISE on PAINTED GLASS, 
i 


y. Mahi to every Ht of Architecture. 
ing its APP JAMES BALLANTINE. 


show- 


Chapman & Hall, Baned. phon and J. “Menzies, Edinburgh. 
MR. NEWBY'S Rave WORKS JUST READY, 


vols. post 
[HE FOSTER BROTHER: A NOVEL. 


Edited by LEIGH HUNT. 





In 2 vols. p 
SCENES ON TITE SHORES “OF THE OA had 
By the AUTHOR of ‘A SUMMER IN GERMANY 
Ill. 
3 vols. pos 
THE RU LING PASSION: 

Iv. 

vol. post 8vo. price 10s, 

ROME: ITS ECCLESIASTICAL ‘AND. SOCIAL LIFE. 


‘A NOVEL. 


v. 
In 1 vol. with numerous Illustrations, 


HINTS ON THE NATURE AND MANAGEMENT OF 
By the HON. 





UNS. 
. A YOUNGER SON. 
vi. 
vols. post 8 
OLD LANDERS; on POPU AR rnc and 
EGENDS of BELGIUM 
By OCTAVE DELPIEERA. Attaché to the Belgian Embassy. 


Mr. ‘Newby has just published 
THE NEW NAUTICAL NOVEL, in 3 vols. 
MY MARINE MEMORANDUM-BOOK. 
II. 
vols. post 8 
THE "posoM F RIEND. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘THE GAMBLER’S 


SCHOOL-BOOKS 
By the REV. J. M. M*CULLOCH, D.D 
Formerly Head-Master of the Circus Place School, “Edinburgh. 


WIFE, 








The established reputation of these works, as manuals for the 
use of schools where the analytical method of instruction is pur- 
sued, renders it unnecessary to dwell on their intrinsic merits. 
Their value in this respect is sufficiently attested, as well by the 
united suffrage of the most enlightened masters, as by the mul- 
titude of imitations to which they have given rise. They were 
among the first to furnish teachers, not only with copious lists of 
the primitives of the English language, but with lessons in ele- 
mentary science and general knowledge fitted to interest and 
inform the youthful mind; and, Temes ovens the many works 
ofa similar character which have subsequent y appeared, they 
may still confidently challenge comparison, — as fulness of 
information, simplicity of style, logical arrangement, and practical 
adaptation to the business 0: a ith any series of initiatory 
class-books ever offered to the pu 
piRst READING- BOOK. 8th Edit. 


lid. sewed, 


FCOND READING-BOOK. 


18mo, 


9th Edit. 18mo. 


THIRD READING-BOOK. 8th Edit. 18mo. 
léd, sewed. 
SERIES of LESSONS i in Prose and Verse. 15th 


Edit. 12mo., 


({OURSE OF ELEMENTARY READING. 
Illustrated by 40 Woodcuts. 12th Edit. 12mo. 3s, bound. 


2s. bo’ 


\ ANUAL of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 8th 
a Edit. 14mo. 1s. 6d. bound. 
JREFIXES and AFFIXES. New Edit. 18mo. 


2d. sewed. 
“Critic at Notices oF THE Serie 

“The point which distinguishes Dr. M’C nulloch’s educational 
books from others that fall under our notice, is their originality— 
tywhich word we do not mean a mere novelty of arrangement, 
often caly change and sometimes worse; nor an apparent sim- 
plicity or brevity, which is gained by amputations or omissions ; 
ut a clearer, more distinct, and more effective principle of in- 
structing, gained by studying the nature of the subject the author 
proposes to teach, and then avennntas 3 without regard to what 
others may have written or fought is was the character of Dr. 
MCulloch’s unpretending English Grammar ; and this too is the 
character of the little books before us, which form in themselves a 
complete library for teaching to read. The series commences with 
the Alphabet, and closes with a Reader ; which, when the pupil 
has mastered, he may be considered a proficient in his art. ne 
lessons in the * First Reading- Book’ are framed to get over, as well 
‘smay be, an anomaly in our language, which, while it possesses 
thirty-nine sounds, expresses them by twenty-six characters. The 
suthor, therefore, has selected his examples with a view to 
aemplity only the simple sounds of the letters —the long and 
ort vowels, the primitive consonants most in use. In the * Second 
he pupil is conducted successively to exercises ‘on double 
Consonants, on dipthongs, on the middle and broad sounds of the 
Vowels, and on single consonants, such as ¢ and g, which have two 
rent sounds.’ The ‘Third Book’ takes him to exceptions, or 

at least to arbitrary combinations of vowels and consonants , a: 
_ the tyro is eaqpeses, capable of proceeding to a * Series of 
ns in Prose and Verse,’ where the progressive rineiple is in 
_. though not obtruded. The series is complete ted by * A Course 
t Elementary Reading in Science and Literature,’ S asched not 
auly With a view to exercise the pupil in the sounds ‘and meaning 
in ords, but for the purpose of storing his mind with as much 
nowledge as desaltory lessons of this kind can convey.”—Spectator, 
** Opinions equally favourable have been expressed by nu- 

7 other periodicals throughout the empire. 





‘12mo. price 6s. 


RACTICA'L SERMONS. 


» S B. E. NICHOLLS, 

Curate of St. ohn’ 8, Re alehaaatow 5 Author * . “*Help to the 
eading of the Bi 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's C hurchy: 4 a. Waterloo-pilace. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
Established 182: 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 Will, IV. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis. 
eputy Chairman—Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. 
eon following are among the advantages offered by this 
ociety :— 

Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
siderably lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance Society. 

‘0 PROPRIETARY pasticteate in the profits, the wHOLE being 
divisible among the Assure 
he first Sones, in 1834, averaged 16/. per cent. on the Premi- 


ums p 
The second, ditto, 1839, ditto 31/. ditto since the Ist division. 
The third ‘ditto, 1844, ditto 36/. ditto since ithe 2nd division. 
Prospectuses and fall postcalers may be obtained on appli- 
cation to AMPBELL JAMES. DOWNER, Sec. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
‘THE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 


ANCE SOCIETY entertains proposals of any description 
involving the contingency of Semen life, and offers the follow- 
ing advantages to its mem 

bonus annually (in shape ‘of f low poomiume)  eaual to those 

of other offices granted every 3, 5, or 7 ye 

The prospect of a larger bonus than aon ce ® be obtained 

at those offices, in the peculiarly beneficial mode adopted in the 
distribution of the surplus. 

ospectuses and every information w Black be ly on applica- 

tion at the Office, 17, New Bridge-street, Black fria: 
Specimen of Tables 

















Annual Annual Annual 
Age.| Premium | Age.| Premium } Age.| Premium 

for 100/, for 1002, for 1 
2! £11580 4 | £2 1491 0 | £667 


£6 
CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Resident Secretary. 
_17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. Temporary Offices, during the alterations, 

No. 28, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Honorary a. 
Ear! of Errol | Fart Som 
Zarl of Courtow ord V fecount Falkland 

ven iad "Melville Lord Elphinston 
Earl of Norb Lord Belhaven "and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair 


Directors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, Esq. Dep uty Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles (t Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Charles Maitland. Esq. 
‘dw. Boyd, Esq. Resident William Ralites. Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist. re Ritchie, Es: 
Resident |F. H. ain the. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 
Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 
This Company, established by Act of P arliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a large pa ong Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it its commencement in 
1834, ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING. UPW ARDS OF 72,0002, 
In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added a bonus of 
2/. per. cent. per annum on the Sum insured to all Policies of the 
Particlzating Class from the time they were effected. 
onus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist 
December, 1840, is as follows :— 





Sum Assured. rime Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
£5000 6 Years 10 Months £683 6 8 
6000 ea 600 0 0 
5000 4 Years 400 0 0 
5000 2 Years 200 0 0 
The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 


and only soosee need be paid for the first five years, where the 
Insurance is for 


ife. 

Every information will be afforded - prfcctice to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. a Lennox Boyd, Esq. 
of No. 28, Regent-street. Rtarletlecs,| ‘London. 


VQUITY and LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
4 SOCIETY, No. 26, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London. 
Capital £1,000,000, =| waste Shares of £100 each. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Monteagie| “The Hon. Mr. Justice Erle. 
The = Hon. the Lord Chief) | Chartes, Carton. fogper Esq. 


The. "Hon. Mr. Justice Cole-| George Capron, Esq. 
ridge. | 
oe. 
John Herbert Koe, Esq. Q.C. 
Henry H. Oddie, Esq. 





J. E. Armstrong, Esq. 
Thomas W. Ca wen, Esq. 


r. Sergeant C | Sir Francis Palgrave, F.R.S. 
John Ellis Clowes, Esq. J. Phillimore, oe. F.R.S. 
William J. Denne, Esq. jeorge W. ter, Esq. 

Sir Fortaunatus Dwarris. | F. Newman liorers Esq. Q.C. 
Francis Ewart, — George Rooper, 4 
Samuel J. Fearon, Esq. ‘Nassau W. Senior, te 


N. Hollingsworth, Esq. 


Aud 
John T. Graves, Esq. F.R.S. 
Charles Geary Moore, Esq. ric Rudd 
nkers—Messrs. Hoare, F' leot-atrect. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Lucas & Parkinson, Argyll-street, Regent-st. 

Physician— Robert Willis, M.D. Dover-street, Piccadil ly. 

Surgeon—B. Atkinson, Esq. King William- street City. 
Actuary and Secretary—J. J. Sylvester, M.A F.RS. 

Assurances are granted by this society on the i of persons 
in every profession and station of life. 
The assured have the option of participating in the profits, or 
of effecting bad policies without participation of a reduced 
rate of premiu 
Four-fifths oft the profits of the society are divided every five 
years among the participating members in the form of an im- 
mediate or reversionary bonus, or by reduction of premium, at 
the option of the assured. 
here a life assured by another has gone beyond the pre- 
scribed limits without the knowledge of the party interested. 
this society renews the policy on the same terms as they woul ld 
have required for its continuance had their consent been pre- 
viously obtained. 
Assurances for which immediate despatch is required may be 
effected on the same day that they are proposed. 

The tables have been calculated by the Actuary from the 
Government returns of mortality for the whole kingdom 

Every requisite information relative to assurance in all its 
branches may be obtained by applying personally, or by letter, 
to the Actuary at the office 

Applications from solicitors i in the country, desirous of gating 

ents of the society, may dressed to the secre’ 


. Wilbraham, Esq. Q 
i Robert J. _Piilimere, D.C.L. 
Eri , Esq 





Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkip, Marshail & Co, London. 





The usual commission allowed to all solicitors. 


IMPORTANT GERMAN WORKS, 
Just published, 
1. HEVALIER BUNSEN, ZEGYPTENS 


/ Stelle in der Weltgeschichte. Vols IL. to LIL, 8vo. with 53 
Plates, as a Book of Records. Price 2 
2. Bunsen’s Beschreibun abel Rom. An Extract 


in One Volume royal 8vo. from the larger Work by Bunsen, Platt- 
ner, &c. Price 


3. ‘ener von HUMBOLDT’S KOSMOS. 


Entwurf einer physiochen Weltbeschreibung. Vol I. Second 
edition, 8vo. price 10s, 


4. F IGHTE'S § Simmtliche Werke. In 8 Banden, 


8vo. Vol. I. Zur theoretischen Philosophie. Vol. I. 7s, 6d, Vol. 
VI. Popular philosophische Schriften. Vol. I. Zur Politik wu 
Moral. Subscri 


ces. 
5. Raumer, die vereinighen Staaten von Nord 
America. 2 vols. 12mo. 20s, 


6. Gaea Novegica. Herausgegeben von B. M. 


Keilhaw. Coloured Plates and Maps. Folio, Part II. Christiania, 
20s, (Part L. published in 1838, 88, 24s.) 


Just t published, 
German BWook-Circular Aa. 9 


Gratis, or post free for one stamp. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


NEW ACHROMATIC POCKET COM. 

4 POUND MICROSCOPE, for Physiological and Botanical 
Researches, with a Triplet Achromatic Object Glee; ner 
power, 200. Price, complete in a neat leather case, 3/. im, 
post, 3/. 17s. Manufactured and sold by A. ABRAHA 
Optician, &e. 20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

A very effective and extremely portable Instrument, peculiarly 
adapted for, and a desideratum to, the Medical Profession. 


YECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.— 
These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearl Jupiter’ s 
Moons. Its efficient performance as a Ff 
both as to mesnityine and defining power, renders | it peculiarly 
adapted to the military gentleman and tourist. ice 35s.; or 
sent through the post at 36s.—The same Instrument. with an 
additional Eye-piece (Huyghenian) to show Saturn's Ring and 
some ofthe Double Stars, with Stand and Case, 4} inches by 
3 inches, to contain the whole, 3/. 2s.—To be had of the Maker, 
JOHN DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 


4LECTRO PLATE, in great variety, and of 
warranted qnality only, at the Establishments of EL- 
KINGTON & CO.—The Patentees, from their great experience 
in England and nook. are enabled to decide the quantity of 
silver necessary to insure corey and economy for every 
article they manufacture, and which invariably bear their 
morke, E. and Co., under a crown. 

§ yy humerous licences to use their patented pro- 
cesses, they beg to intimate to purchasers that they are not 
responsible for the quality of go s sold as plated by their pro- 
cess, unless they, boas. te a 




















Old plated and other articles repaired and re-plated, or re- 
gt, and the quality warranted, if sent direct to either of their 
re-plate. Persons. infringing these patents, by using the pro- 
cesses, or by purchasing goods so plated or gilt, will be proceeded 

nst. 
22, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn- 
ELKINGTON & CO. anges 
N OULD GANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matior is used 
agent for exportation, 57, Upper Thames-street, by all Grocers 
church, | Surrey. 
N BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brash 
s the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—its. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleansin a 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common bair. Flesh 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its presecves valuable pro- 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive Bleaching, ad sec gecutio the luxury of a genuine 


TING IND GILDING. 

istablishments. No other party in London is outherace to 

again 
d 45, Moorgate- street, City. 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; iar burn 
in the manufacture. Pre, a PT lb. Parish, 
and Oilmen ; and at the Mannfactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 

divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at {’S Sole —ae, 


130 B-.Oxford-street, one a from Holles-s' 


reet. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “* From Metcalfe” adopted 
by some houses. 


SCALD-HEAD AND RINGWORM. 
MEDICAL GENTLEMAN residing in 
Dublin begs to inform the public that he undertakes the 
perfect outing of Gene interview” Geseem i sae 

n orm ersona in erview not require pplicatiol 
letter or otherwise to Dr. Powe Lt, 59, AU NGIER-ST ‘REET, 
DUBLIN, will be attended to. 


SEA-BATHING AT HOME. 


HUMPHREY'S MEDICAL MARINE 
ESSENCE. 


“Before this preparation came out, we had no domestic 
means of obtaining asea-bath. This want is now supplied on 
so liberal a scale, that with a single bottle you may make sea~ 
water ad libitum. Its use with infants is most important in pre- 
venting weakness, or ~~ 4 py of scrofula.”’— Globe. 
‘ No mother should be wi a remedy 80 simple and effective.” 

Sold in bottles, 1s. iid. ‘aah with %all instructions, by all the 
leading Chemists. 


}t OCKIN’S PREPARATION of SEIDLITZ 

POWDER is in one bottle, and will keep in every situa- 
tion. The dose can be apportioned to suit all ages and qeestiee- 
Gens. It is the solid salt of a natural spring. A full dose acts 
sa medicine, a smaller forms a tasteless, refreshing beverage. 
Sold in bottles (of 12 to 18 doses), at 2s. 6d. It is well adapted 
as a general family medicine. (To Surgeons fovelnatin Be the 
saline draught being taken as ela by children as adults, and 











can never disagree with or weaken the stomach. ) ux le 

dose for 4d., if enclosed in post-paid letter. HOCKIN & Co, 

Duke-street, Manchester-square, and |, yt —-— -street 

Within. The Deptt for Carson's Salting Instrument. try 
nts wanted. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S MONTHLY SERIES. 


A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL WORKS OF 


FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY. 


This Series of Books will consist exclusively of new and o works, chiefly 
of the class of Novels and Romances, and the price of each work will be less 
than one-half the sum charged for an equal amount of matter in the ordinary 
system of publication. 

THE Novets will be published in Four Montuty Parts, price Three Shillings 
each; and, although containing the ordinary amount at present included in 
THREE VOLUMES, will be completed in Two, and sold for Fourteen Shillings in 
cloth. Tur Brocrapnrés will never exceed Two Parts, or One Volume. 


ane? 


JUST COMPLETED, 
In Two Volumes, cloth, 14s. 


THE WHITEBOY; 


A STORY OF IRELAND IN 1822, 
By MRS. 8. C. HALL 


In Two Volumes, cloth, I4s. 


MOUNT SOREL; 


Or, THE HEIRESS OF THE DE VERES. 
A NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of the ‘TWO OLD MEN'S TALES,’ 

‘A tale of singular beauty....The commencement of a new, and, as it seems to us, 
very spirited attempt to reduce the price of this class of literature.”"— Examiner. 

*** Mount Sorel’ is its author's best invention....We have rarely read a book exciting 
so strong an interest, in which the mean, the criminal, and the vulgar had so smalla 
share; and for this, as a crowning charm and an excellence too rare, alas! in these days, 
does it give us pleasure to d and to re d ‘Mount Sorel.’....If the ‘Monthly 
Series,’ opened by ‘ Mount Sorel,’ continues as well as it has begun, the old three-volume 
system isatan end. The world will no longer be willing to pay thirty shillings for rub- 
bish, when, for fourteen, it can enjoy the best inventions of the best writers.”—Althenaum. 


On the 1st of September, to be completed in Two Parts, 
Parr I. or 


THE LIFE OF MOZART, 


INCLUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


. By EDWARD HOLMES, 
: Author of ‘ A Ramble among the Musicians oi Germany,” &e, 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING. 


By ROBERT BELL, 
Author of the ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ &c. 


The First Part of this Biography will appear on the Ist of January, instead of the lst 
of September, in order to enable the author to avail himself of some fresh sources of in- 
formation which have been recently opened to him, and which it is believed will confer 
increased interest and value on the work. 








The Fourth Part (to be continued Monthly) of 


FINDEN’S BEAUTIES OF MOORE; 


BEING A SERIES OF 

PORTRAITS OF THE PRINCIPAL FEMALE CHARACTERS OF 

THAT POPULAR POET, 
From Paintings by eminent Artists, made expressly for the Work. 
Engraved in the highest style of Art, by or under the i li 
MR. EDWARD FINDEN. 

Each Number contains Four Plates, with Illustrative Letterpress, from the pen of a 

distinguished Female Writer. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In One Volume, post 8vo. price 14s. cloth gilt, 


A TOUR THROUGH THE VALLEY oF 
THE MEUSE; ~ 


WITH THE LEGENDS OF THE WALLOON COUNTRY Anp 
THE ARDENNES. 


By DUDLEY COSTELLO. 
With an Ornamental Frontispiece and numerous Woodcuts. 


“ Unaffectedly written, and nicely illustrated ; and will be found a well-informed, wal. 
bred, chatty companion, to whemsoever pleasure may take up the Valley of the Meuse, or 
business may keep at home. It is for in-doors as well as out.”—Examiner, 

“ The first 0 of this clever vole Ms we Hagen 21 te Samana tourist of the 
ensuing or utumn to vary Rhenish excursion by exploring the beauties 
the cn Sa F< la containing, according to. Mr. Costello, *som. of the m4 
turesque }in Europe.’ The work is evlivened by a plentiful sprinkling of pretty 
vignette; poumengue bits of scenery, old buildings, aud gramps «i figures, sketched by 
the toarist with spirit and effect that would do eredit to a professed artist; the 

are ic and oe —Bpectator. 
: the Meuse, and its agreeable cicerone. Mr. Dudley 
Costello, a gentleman whose literary ave most agreeably expended upon this attrag. 
tive volume, where the fine arts in ing, and the literature in describing, are 0 
nearly on 4 par, that we can with equal voice recommend the one or the other, or more 
justly both, to the favour of the publie.”"—Literary Gazelle. 


In Imperial 8vo. price 16s. cloth gilt, 


THE CHILD OF THE ISLANDS 


A POEM. 


By THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 
With an Illustration by Dante, Mactise, R.A. 


‘‘There can be no question that the performance hears throughout the stamp of ex- 
traordinary ability—the sense of easy power very rarely deserts us. But we pause on the 
bursts of genius; and they are many The exquisite beauty of the verses is worthy 
of the noble womanly feelings expressed in them.”—(Quarterty Review. 

“We find in almost every page some bold burst, graceful allusion, or delicate touch 
—some trait of external nature, or glimpse into the recesses of the heart—that irresistibly 
indicates the creating power of genius.”—Edinburgh Review. 


In 8vo. price 5s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HEINRICH 
. ZSCHOKKE. 


Part XXXIII, or ‘THE FOREIGN LIBRARY,’ 


-* Autobiographies are generally pleasant reading, am. une of Lleinrich Zschokke 
fully bears out the rule. It is one of the very best of the many exeellent foreign works 
which the ‘Foreign Library’ has made accessible to English readers. It presents us witha 
vivid picture of the mind and life of a man worthy to be known—one who has striven with 
success, by speculation and by action to improve the condition of his fellow man 
volume is imbued with the spirit of moral and political wisdom, and cannot fail to be widely 
read. It inculcates the lessons of virtue by the most effectual of all methods—the example 
of a life of high principled and beneficent activity."—Morning Chronicle, July 22, 1845. 


In Imperial 4to., price Three Guineas; Proofs on India paper, Four Guineas, 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
ART. 


| TREATING OF BEAUTY OF FORM, IMITATION, COMPOSITION, 


| 


Prints, Imperial Quarto, 5s.; Proofs, on India Paper, Atlas 4to., 8s.; Proofs, ditto, Culom- | 


bier Folio, of which a few only will be printed, without Letterpress, 12s. 


In large 8vo. price 4s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, and gilt, 


THE EDINBURGH TALES. 


VOLUME THE FIRST. 


Containing Nineteen Stories or Novelettes, by Mrs. JOHNSTONE (the Conductor), Mrs. 
Fraser, Mrs. Gore, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Crowe, Miss Tytler, Mr. Howitt, Mr. Quillinan, 
Colonel Johnson, and Sir Thomas Dick Lauder; and an amount of Letter-press equal to 
that of Nine Volumes of the ordinary novel size. 


“This very handsome volume contains the first half-year’s issue of a publication of 
which we have more than once had occasion to speak in strong commendation, and whose 
merits have grown with its growth. There is more both of amusement and instruction in 
such a tale (as ‘ West Country Exclusives’) than in a dozen of the ordinary novels; and it 
is given at a mere fraction of their price.”— Scotsman. 





LIGHT AND SHADE, EFFECT AND COLOUR. 
By J. D. HARDING, 
Author of ‘ Elementary Art.’ rm 
With numerous Illustrations, Drawn and Engraved by the Author. 


In a few days, 


In One Volume, with Plates, 


THE PRACTICAL COOK, 


English and Foreign; 
Containing a great variety of Old Receipts improved and remodelled, and many Original 
Receipts in 

ENGLISH RUSSIAN 

FRENCH SPANISH AND 
GERMAN POLISH INDIAN COOKERY, 
With copious directions for the choice of all Provisions, the laying out a Table, giving 

small and large Dinners, and the Management of a Cellar. 
By JOSEPH BREGION, ‘ 
Formerly Cook to H.E. Prince Rausmosski; to H II. the Prince Nicholas Esterhazy; 

to the Marquis of Aylesbury ; the Russian Ambassador at Paris, &c. &¢. 
And ANNE MILLER, 
Cook in several English Families of Distinction. 


DUTCH 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 


— I 





Pinus by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and 


OuN Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publish 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IR£LAND, J, Cumming, Dublin,—Saturday, August 2, 1845 


er, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents; 
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